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SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


RUSHTON COULBORN 


I 


IVILIZED humanity seems to be 
threatened in the next few gen- 

erations, or centuries perhaps, 
with extermination, or at least with deci- 
mation on a stupendous scale. We have 
invented a weapon—perhaps we shall in- 
vent more weapons—which can wipe out 
whole cities in a matter of hours or even 
minutes. It is easy to see that competent 
organization can wipe out whole nations 
in days or weeks. Our scientists, who 
have made these inventions, say that 
they cannot invent defenses against 
them, and so the old military dictum 
that every new mode of offense is soon 
followed by an appropriate new form of 
defense has become null. It appears that 
the new step in the use of nature’s re- 
sources is so great a step that we cannot 
devise constructive, or reconstructive, 
devices for its application with the rapid- 
ity with which we used to devise them 
after we had applied our older, molar 
control of nature to new destructive de- 
vices. 

But Nemesis confronts us, not only 
because we cam destroy with this new 
atomic means, but because we shall do 
so; we shall do so if we ever have another 
war, and our social scientists, except 
those who are wild optimists, cannot see 
how we are to restrain ourselves from 
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wars. It is a curious situation: we all 
know what must happen if we have more 
wars, and yet we see a large likelihood 
that we shall have them. The late Pro- 
fessor Breasted used to say that man, in 
creating civilized societies, encountered 
two struggles, the struggle with nature 
and the struggle with himself. He had, 
that is to say, to overcome and subjugate 
his physical environment, and then, or 
perhaps at the same time, he had to tame 
himself and to alter his behavior in such 
a way that he would have a sufficiently 
peaceful and orderly society in which to 
build up his culture. It appears now that 
his victory in the former struggle, that 
with his physical environment, has be- 
come colossal and egregious but that he 
is faced with defeat, at least in the nearer 
future, in the struggle to tame himself. 


This essay is not an attempt to dis- 
cover whether the last statement is final- 
ly a true statement of man’s present 
case..Instead the more modest aim is set 
up of reviewing and judging the data, 
which are, in fact, very imperfectly un- 
derstood. It is required to know why and 
how man came to set up civilized soci- 
eties, what his motives and procedures 
were in conquering his physical environ- 
ment and, likewise, in attempting to 
tame himself and to civilize his social 
behavior. With some understanding of 








the origin and nature of civilized soci- 
eties, it may be possible to throw light 
upon the chances our Western Society 
has of meeting the dangers it now faces. 

It may seem curious, though it is not 
so in fact, that social scientists have had 
little success in elucidating the origin of 
civilized societies. The work of Toynbee, 
recently of Kroeber, and of a few others, 
has thrown real light upon the processes 
of development of civilized societies after 
their origin, especially of their repetitive 
rise and fall. While this work is impor- 
tant, it has failed to give a really broad 
picture of man’s position in nature be- 
cause such a picture can be obtained only 
by considering civilized and primitive 
man together and showing especially how 
civilized arose out of primitive cultures. 
And on this last subject knowledge has 
been and remains very poor; knowledge 
is very poor also of the primitive soci- 
eties themselves, apart from the particu- 
lar process by which civilized societies 
first arose out of them. The first inquiry 
in this essay will therefore be directed to- 
ward collecting and interpreting what 
knowledge there is about the origin of 
civilized societies and about the primi- 
tive societies which existed immediately 
before the earliest civilized societies took 
their rise." It remains necessary to be con- 


t This material is presented chiefly in sections 
iii-v below. It is taken mainly from two books which 
I hope to complete shortly. The studies on which 
the books, and in part this essay, are based were 
made possible by the aid of many scholars and by 
two fellowships of the Social Science Research 
Council, the Shreve Fellowship of Princeton Uni- 
versity and a grant from the American Philosophical 
Society. For this generous assistance, academic and 
financial, and for the readiness with which the 
officers and faculty of Atlanta University have freed 
much of my time, my very sincere thanks are 
offered. 

When these studies were first undertaken I had 
no idea that an event would happen which would 
cause them to become relevant to a crisis facing the 
contemporary world. Since such an event has oc- 
curred, it is felt justifiable to draw here upon the 
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tent with inferences and hypotheses on 
some matters for lack of empirically as- 
certamed fact. While for that reason 
some questions have to be left open, | 
shall endeavor to set up a total thesis 
covering both known facts and hypothe- 
ses, in the belief that a systematic con- 
struct of that sort contributes to judg- 
ment of the validity of the hypotheses 
themselves. The procedure is thus a 
philosophic procedure and not exclusive- 
ly an empirical one. For that no apology 
is made. As a matter of fact, no science 
has ever succeeded with any other pro- 
cedure; the extreme empiricism professed 
in recent times by some scholars has been 
an affectation when it has not been actual 
obscurantism. 


II 


I believe that civilized human soci- 
eties came into existence in the course of 
a special process of change which oc- 
curred in a definable period of time from 
about ten thousand years ago to about 
five thousand years ago. I believe further 
that before that period there was an- 
other, preliminary period in which also 
important changes were occurring in the 
social status of humanity: as to the dura- 
tion of this preliminary period we are 
vaguer, but it may have begun as long 


results of the studies before their detailed publica- 
tion. Because they are to some extent new, there- 
fore, I have set out these results in plain narra- 
tive in sections iii and iv, simplified and truncated, 
of course, down to the smallest possible compass. 
Doubts have as far as possible not been suppressed 
in the simplification, but especially exceptions with 
little bearing on general developments have been 
omitted. Both in the narrative sections and in later 
interpretative sections prehistorians and other 
scholars may thus find statements of fact and proba- 
bility with which they are not disposed to agree; 
all criticisms arising from such disagreements will 
be gratefully welcomed. The attention of scholars 
is also called particularly to section viii where a 
new general synthesis of historical and _pre-his- 
torical material is attempted. 
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as seventy thousand years ago, although 
itis very doubtful that it was intense and 
vital much before twenty thousand years 
ago. Strictly, civilized societies as such 
were the creation of the latter end of the 
period after twenty thousand years ago, 
roughly 8000-5000 B.C., and in a posi- 
tive material sense of the part of that 
period after about 6500 B.c. The period 
from about twenty thousand years ago 
down to about 8000 B.c. saw changes, 
which were probably rather spasmodic, 
and culminated in a primitive but dur- 
able practice of agriculture. 

It is of the very greatest interest and 
importance to us today that the changes 
just adumbrated occurred at a time when 
men’s survival was threatened by forces 
of nature—and because their survival 
was threatened. They faced possible ex- 
termination not just once but spasmodi- 
cally; and, finally, just before the time 
when they created civilized societies, 
those men who did so came perilously 
near to losing the struggle with nature, 
and actually being exterminated. Since 
that early occasion there have been other 
occasions—to be specific, the occasions 
of decline of civilized societies—when 
civilized men’s survival has been in ques- 
tion. But those other occasions have not 
compared for gravity of the threat with 
that early occasion and with the occasion 
which faces us in the near future. 

There is a curious and significant con- 
gruence between the crisis which faces 
mankind today and that which the spe- 
cies met with some success on that early 
occasion. The largest aspect of the con- 
gruence is that the threat to survival on 
both occasions has been fundamentally 
something resident in a little-understood 
function of the physical world. On the 
earlier occasion it was a general revolu- 
tion of climates throughout the world— 
something astrophysical, as a physical 


scientist would say. On the present occa- 
sion it is, so far as we know, the physical 
constitution of matter—something nu- 
clear-physical. From the point of view of 
the physicist the two worlds of astro- 
physics and nuclear physics are not un- 
like one another: the one is on a great 
scale, perhaps an infinitely great scale, 
the other on a small scale, perhaps an in- 
finitesimally small scale. They are the 
two worlds which philosophers have often 
called the macrocosm and the microcosm. 
Their likeness, so far as we know, sub- 
sists in the similarity of the physical 
forces by which events within them are 
respectively brought about. Men have 
learned how to tamper with those forces 
in small ways or to interfere with and 
vary slightly the results of their opera- 
tion; but certainly they have not learned 
to control those forces in either world at 
all largely, let alone completely. It is 
probably significant that we do not have 
a concrete, realistic conception of what 
is meant by the “‘infinite’”’ and the “‘in- 
finitesimal.”’ Most philosophers, physi- 
cists, and mathematicians—though they 
might well get into a metaphysical argu- 
ment about them—would probably agree 
that the concepts “infinite” and “‘infini- 
tesimal’’ are really subjective conven- 
tions we employ in order to think about 
and use ideas we do not ultimately un- 
derstand. But that is a large philosophi- 
cal question which I shall not attempt to 
elucidate here. 

It looks, then, as if there may be some- 
thing significant in the fact that, on these 
two occasions when man was threatened 
with extermination, the threat arose 
fundamentally from a function or a part 
of the physical universe which man does 
not really understand. Man seems to 
live, so to speak, in a narrow fissure of 
nature to which his knowledge is largely 
confined and to be in a certain danger 








whenever he comes in vital contact with 
other functions of nature—whether by 
his own actions or otherwise. 


III 


Probably at all periods of his existence 
man has found the temperate latitudes 
the easiest regions of the earth in which 
to survive. But temperate climates did 
not at all times prevail in the same lati- 
tudes in which they now do. Before those 
two periods when agriculture and civi- 
lized societies originated there were times 
when the temperate belt of the northern 
hemisphere of the Old World ran where 
now there is desert: that is to say, in the 
present Sahara and Libyan deserts of 
North Africa, in Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
Iran, perhaps Turkestan, certainly north- 
western India. These times fell within 
the last ice age and were marked by 
heavy glaciation in the north of Europe 
and Asia and in all high mountain ranges. 
(Whether the climate changes were ac- 
tually caused by the heavy glaciation or 
whether both glaciation and climate 
changes were caused by larger astrophys- 
ical forces is something which the geolo- 
gists and climatologists have not dis- 
covered ; perhaps they can never discover 
the ultimate causes.) When the present 
deserts were temperate, well-watered 
country with an abundance of vegetation 
and game, paleolithic man lived and 
prospered in them. But, as the last ice 
age drew to an end, the climate deterio- 
rated there, and men were put to the test 
of devising new means of survival. 

By a series of what must be under- 
stood as immense mental efforts primi- 
tive man met the spasmodic advances of 
desert conditions upon his habitat. Re- 
markable new hunting methods were de- 
vised, and most ingenious new weapons 
invented. Nor were new hunting methods 
the only innovations of the times; there 
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were also new and equally ingenious 
methods of finding and collecting vege- 
table foods. The profound conservatism 
of man is something which is coming to 
be understood fairly well today. It is a 
characteristic of both primitive and 
civilized man—almost equally of both, 
we shall find in this essay—and, when 
considered in the light of his normal con- 
servatism, the new methods of hunting 
and gathering devised by the man of the 
earlier period of drying-out of the deserts 
constitute a series of veritable economic 
revolutions. It is true, of course, that 
many men fled the lands becoming des- 
ert, but it was not they who made the 
great changes; it was those who lingered 
longest in the lands which were drying 
out and sought to survive in smaller and 
smaller areas where vegetation and ani- 
mals survived within the open country. 

From the point of view of the future 
the most momentous of the innovations 
made by these primitives—‘ mesolithic” 
peoples, they are usually called—was the 
eating of wild grass, or grass seeds, and 
the devices for reaping which therefore 
became necessary. It is tolerably sure 
that man first began to eat grass or its 
seeds in imitation of the animals which 
he also ate and which were becoming so 
gravely scarce. And the practice was cer- 
tainly begun within the areas becoming 
desert, for we also know that various 
grasses were the last surviving vegeta- 
tion in the areas in question as the land 
dried out. The grass-reapers were finally 
driven toward and into the foothill and 
mountain lands surrounding the desert, 
for there water, though also short, re- 
mained longer—always remained in fa- 
vored places. It is a tenable hypothesis 
that new, mesolithic ways of hunting 
were invented in the earliest part of the 
period of change in man’s status, perhaps 
between seventy thousand and about 
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fifty thousand years ago, for that is 
thought to have been a time when the 
lands were drying out. If that is so, 
feel sure that grass-reaping was first in- 
vented then also. After that there was a 
phase of partial relief until perhaps twen- 
ty thousand years ago, and it may well be 
that the concentration of peoples in the 
mountainous and submountainous re- 
gions, with all that followed it, began 
only after the latter time. It was after 
that concentration in northern, sub- 
mountainous Mesopotamia, in Trans- 
caucasia and parts of Iran perhaps, and 
in Syria and Palestine, that the migrants 
first encountered the cereal grasses, par- 
ticularly wild barley and wheat. The 
cereal grasses are native to those moun- 
tainous places. The grains of those 
grasses were vastly superior to other 
grass grains and at some time, perhaps as 
early as 15000 B.C., the descendants of 
the migrants, still pressed in the new 
areas by desiccation, began to interfere 
with the natural growth of cereal grasses. 
They began, that is, to irrigate them in a 
small way artificially, to promote their 
growth by adding household refuse to the 
soil where they grew, finally to clear out 
other wild vegetation and to use some 
of the grain collected for planting in the 
cleared areas in order to increase the to- 
tal crop. It is eminently possible that 
other wild vegetation than the cereal 
grasses was brought under this primi- 
tive kind of cultivation, either in the 
same period as the cereal grasses, or 
earlier, or later. But there is scarcely any 
question that the gradual evolution of a 
cultivating technique for raising the ce- 
real grasses is by far the most important 
change of those times. It is the origin of 
agriculture. 
IV 

With the attainment of primitive 

agricultural societies it seems probable 
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that a new factor in the menace to man 
set in. And in this, for the first time, we 
have a very dim prefiguration of the 
troubles of our own times; we are, in fact, 
reaching the shadow of the coming civi- 
lized societies. The hoe-cultivation soci- 
ety, the earliest definitive agricultural 
society, was a great advance upon even 
the best hunting-and-gathering societies. 
It permitted for the first time since the 
climatic oscillations had begun fairly 
permanent settlement of peoples. It de- 
manded numbers to till the fields: women 
could till and were probably the first 
tillers; even children could help to till. 
Population, therefore, increased. It looks 
a little as if the hoe-cultivating society 
was so great a success by comparison 
with food-gathering societies that it per- 
mitted humanity to catch up with the 
millennial desiccation occasionally and 
even to increase sustenance in spite of 
loss of water supplies. This is an oscil- 
latory process which may have happened 
several times; it may well have happened 
before agriculture had reached the de- 
finitive hoe technique. Whether or not 
that is so, the latter end of the develop- 
ment was one when both desiccation and 
population increase were pressing disas- 
trously upon the mountain and foothill 
peoples. Especially after 8000 B.C. it is 
certain that the drying-out even of the 
high country was reaching a climax. It is 
sure that in the seventh and sixth millen- 
nia B.c. these peoples suffered catastro- 
phes. In those catastrophes fighting be- 
tween groups for the remaining culti- 
vable land must have increased in fre- 
quency and savagery. 

These last catastrophes finally 
brought about desperate emigrations 
from the mountains, and probably many 
such catastrophes were actually mag- 
nified and accelerated by emigrations 
into the deserts. It was, however, such 
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wanderings in the wilderness which 
brought a few groups of peoples to the 
valleys of the great rivers, the Nile val- 
ley, the valleys of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, the Indus valley and the valley 
of the Great Mihran which then ran 
parallel to the Indus, and probably at a 
later time to the Yellow River valley in 
North China. 

Not that resort to those valleys was 
immediate or easy salvation. The valleys 
were very tough places for primitive 
man. At the time of the annual floods the 
valleys were great and formidable 
swamps, overgrown with rank vegeta- 
tion quite inedible for man, and probably 
difficult to hunt in. At other times of the 
year the waters withdrew to narrow 
channels down the middle of the grown 
area and were likely very difficult of ac- 
cess. There is good evidence that pre- 
agricultural man had not made use of the 
waters of the main rivers but rather of 
the waters of small tributaries flowing 
out of the surrounding country and that, 
when the surrounding country became 
desert, preagricultural man had fled to 
mountainous country (or to the tropical 
rain-forest) rather than try to live with 
the aid of the main rivers’ waters. It is 
also certain that agricultural man did 
not approach the great river valleys di- 
rectly either. He settled first on their 
outer edges in one of those short periods 
when there was a small improvement of 
rainfall in the desert belt; that was, for 
the rivers of Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
perhaps India, in the middle and later 
sixth millennium B.c. As a matter of fact, 
not one of the earliest agricultural settle- 
ments in the region of the valleys was be- 
side the main river; they were all on small 
tributaries or else near-by lakes which 
had been restored by the slight improve- 
ment in rainfall. 

But very soon after that improvement 


had begun, it began to fail again. And its 
failure drove agricultural man to a resort 
his hunting-and-gathering predecessor 
had been unable to adopt. Agricultural 
man, when the tributaries of the great 
rivers—the “‘ wadies’’—failed him, moved 
toward the rivers themselves, clearing 
rank vegetation, draining swamps, canal- 
izing the annual flood waters, sowing his 
crops where he had cleared and drained, 
moving and directing the flood waters he 
had brought under control toward the 
fields where his crops grew. But this was 
a long and difficult process, learned only 
by much trial and error and learned, in 
all probability, at the cost of yet more 
decimation of the populations every 
time there was failure. 

During the time when these tasks were 
being undertaken many peoples crowded 
into the valleys, for surrounding lands, 
though they had been wetter for a time, 
were again drying out. The factor of 
numbers again became pressing, and the 
competition for advantageous sites along 
the valleys became bitter. Fighting may 
have been savage in the hill countries 
several centuries earlier, but with hu- 
manity crowded into the valleys it be- 
came more savage than ever. A new fac- 
tor now entered into man’s condition. It 
became evident that, if one people 
cleared and drained a part of the valley, 
the cultivable and habitable land gained 
thereby was secure against the return of 
forest and swamp only if the people in- 
habiting the adjoining part of the valley 
also cleared and drained that part. More 
important still, it was of no use that one 
people should construct canals and revet- 
ments for control of the annual river 
flood and for collection of its waters for 
use in irrigation if the neighboring people 
higher up the river used their correspond- 
ing system of flood control either to inun- 
date the lands next below them or to de- 
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prive them of a sufficient share of the 
waters. Less fundamental questions sub- 
sidiary to these concerned hunting rights 
in the narrow valley areas. 

It is certain that at first and for a long 
time all these questions arising between 
neighboring peoples crowded into the 
valleys provoked warfare on a scale 
which, as far as we can judge, was great- 
er, more persistent, and more intimately 
and fundamentally rooted causally in 
their very means of survival than had 
ever been the case with primitive man 
before he took to the valleys. Yet these 
fateful sources of conflict were also the 
immediate causes of the origins of civi- 
lized societies, the special circumstances 
in which those societies first arose. The 
direct and simple solution of any con- 
flict of neighboring peoples was, of 
course, conquest of one by another; 
much of this occurred. It is the origin of 
the simplest of civilized man’s large- 
scale polities—despotism. The leader of a 
conquering people almost had to have 
despotic powers and had to be aided by 
an aristocracy drawn from his own orig- 
inal people as he proceeded to subject 
other peoples and to establish forceful 
conformity among the conquered to a 
common system of control of the waters 
of the river, the wild vegetation, and the 
raising of sufficient crops. But enforced 
conformity always carried the danger of 
rebellion and so renewed the ever-present 
threats to survival of the conquerors as 
well as the conquered—it is most impor- 
tant that, at the origin of these earliest 
civilized societies, the threat of natural 
forces to renew starvation and extermi- 
nation was always present and always 
obvious. It is probable, therefore, that 
from quite an early time the advantages 
of voluntary as against enforced con- 
formity to the common needs of the 
nascent society were to some extent un- 
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derstood. The general picture given by 
the scanty record of these earliest civi- 
lized societies is that conquest and the 
rule of force remained always primary 
and paramount in the process of their 
movement toward unity, but that the 
converse process of consent was also al- 
ways operative, and that it became 
known that such consent was a source of 
strength to the society. 

I have just mentioned the movement 
of these primary civilized societies to- 
ward unity. It should be no surprise that 
every one of them in the end became a 
single political state, a sort of empire, in- 
cluding all the peoples who had settled in 
the valley or the twin valleys. The same 
unity was attained in the island of Crete, 
whose civilized society was probably an 
early offshoot of desperate semicivilized 
peoples from Egypt. In Crete the prob- 
lem of forcing nature to yield support to 
a numerous people was not in the same 
material terms as it was in the river val- 
leys. But it was in essence the same prob- 
lem: the element of need for co-operation 
and sharing lay in the sheer smallness of 
the land area of the island—and of the 
smaller neighboring islands also—and in 
apportionment of coastal fishing rights, 
for the Cretan Society already in its 
formative days supplemented its exigu- 
ous resources by exploitation of the sea. 
Both in Crete and in the great river val- 
leys the movement toward political 
unity, which was also economic and so- 
cial unity, had been gradual and punc- 
tuated probably with pauses—temporary 
equilibrium when a balance of power ex- 
isted between separate sovereign states, 
which reached probably rather precari- 
ous balances in economic terms also; that 
is to say, agreements valid for a space, 
perhaps with population and other fac- 
tors temporarily steady, to share and ex- 
change resources and products. Such 
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temporary balances have their signifi- 
cance in the element of semivoluntary 
agreement necessary to reach them. 
V 

The outward evidence of attainment 
of a civilized society, and its material 
being, reside in its size. Even its interim 
sovereign states in a temporary political 
equilibrium were far larger than the 
primitive societies on which as basis they 
had been built. The final achievement, 
the empire, was an immense structure, 
marking an entirely new scale of size for 
social organisms. But: material achieve- 
ments are not the only achievements of 
the first civilized societies. Those soci- 
eties are not at all understood without a 
knowledge of their innovations in 
thought. When man is faced with catas- 
trophe he uses his brain in attempts to 
understand what is befalling him. When 
the catastrophe obviously proceeds from 
forces in the physical universe, he applies 
his brain in order to try to understand 
the physical universe, and so perhaps to 
control it, or to elude its actions suffi- 
ciently to avoid catastrophe. Very cer- 
tainly the cosmological speculations the 
scholar meets in the thought of every one 
of the earliest civilized societies are the 
results of man’s attempts to understand 
the physical causes of the catastrophes 
he was undergoing and which came so 
near to exterminating him. The cosmog- 
onies and theologies of these societies 
are the conceptual structures into which 
the cosmological speculations were 
formed for purposes of giving them ration- 
al coherence and intelligibility. The reli- 
gions of these societies were the aspira- 
tions and plans of action—both social- 
political action and action in, against, 
and in co-operation with the physical 
universe—based upon their theologies, 
which were intended to enable them to 





survive and prosper and which actually 
achieved their aims. 

It is one of the shallowest of errors 
committed by hedonistic thinkers today 
to suppose that these religions and cos- 
mologies are without social and historical 
significance. The mere fact that our em- 
pirical, factual knowledge now is some- 
what larger than was that of late primi- 
tive man and earliest civilized man does 
not in any wise mean that the latter’s 
knowledge and beliefs were not of use to 
him; they were, in fact, the innermost, 
essential means by which he survived and 
began his rise toward what is in reality a 
new biological status. Nor is it at all suffi- 
ciently understood by modern Western 
man that his knowledge still remains 
quite small in relation to the universe at 
large; we are in fact witnessing that truth 
from a new aspect in the perplexities 
with which the microcosmic universe pre- 
sents us. We certainly do not know yet 
that the guesses of nuclear physicists 
about that universe are better than the 
guesses of late primitive man were about 
the macrocosmic universe. We think they 
are very much better as measured by 
strict empirical standards. If that is so in 
our anthropocentric terms, we are now 
in great difficulty in deciding what those 
terms and standards are worth realisti- 
cally. When this sort of knowledge is 
viewed for its value to man in his Ulti- 
mate biological problem of survival and 
development—and this is by far its most 
important value to us—we have little 
basis on which to compare our position 
with that of earliest civilized man. What 
little understanding of the comparison 
we do have suggests that he was better 
off than we are: he was solving his prob- 
lem; we are merely beginning to face 
ours. 

Late primitive man, reaching agri- 
cultural status, very surely depended 
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upon the faith and hope his speculations 
about the physical universe engendered 
in his mind; he depended upon them 
quite as much as upon the actual em- 
pirical knowledge of the earth and its 
productive possibilities he was acquiring. 
He would in fact never have acquired 
that empirical knowledge if his faith had 
not encouraged him to seek it. It is very 
reasonable to think that the time after, 
perhaps, 8000 B.c. and before the settle- 
ments of the first cultivators in the great 
valleys was a crucial one in the formation 
of the new beliefs and hopes which led on 
to the growth of civilization both of 
thought and of institutions after settle- 
ment in the valleys had begun. This time 
may be thought to extend into the early 
centuries in the valleys themselves, but 
before that it had included the crucial 
experience of wandering in the wilder- 
ness and before that again the bitter 
struggle to survive in the highlands, a 
struggle in which very surely there was 
warfare between competing peoples. 
Especially should the wanderings in the 
wilderness be emphasized, for those 
times were times of absolute crisis when 
the wandering primitives might or might 
not survive and often did not survive. It 
is not very difficult for the scholar to per- 
ceive in the myths, the theologies, of some 
of the newly settled valley peoples, where 
those are reflected in later literature, the 
state of mind of the wanderers in the 
wilderness and even the sort of events 
which befell them in their wanderings. 
It is thus clear that the speculations 
and the faith of late primitive and early 
civilized man stand in a causal relation to 
his outward material achievements. As 
between the growth of thought at that 
time and the growth of civilized institu- 
tions, there is one of those oscillatory 
causal relationships, not unlike the one 
which is probable as between growth of 
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population and growth of means of sub- 
sistence; the two growths promote one 
another reciprocally. It is my firm opin- 
ion, however, that, in the causal relation- 
ship between the growth of thought and 
the growth of civilized institutions as 
such, it is the growth of thought which is 
primary. Yet at the very origin of civi- 
lized societies and before it the threat to 
survival was anterior to that body of 
knowledge, speculation, and faith in 
which civilized thought as such. was tak- 
ing its rise. For that body of knowledge, 
speculation, and faith the inclusive term 
‘conglomerate myth” will be used. It in- 
cludes empirical knowledge, and it in- 
cludes religion; and it may be understood 
conceptually as the mental nexus into 
which is conglomerated the whole causal 
influence of man (as distinguished from 
other causal influences) which he can ap- 
ply in the early rise of his civilized so- 
cieties. 

Actuated by their conglomerate 
myths, the wanderers in the wilderness 
met and began to cope with the physio- 
graphical challenges of the river valleys. 
As soon as they began to have successes 
in that, their thought took a new turn. 
Much more factual knowledge than ever 
before was drawn into it from the prac- 
tical successes of protocivilized man. The 
process of empirical criticism of tradi- 
tional belief, as we still understand that 
process today, then began—or, if it did 
not truly begin then, it was carried on 
far more vigorously, rapidly, and volumi- 
nously than it had been carried on by 
primitive man. It is not usual in conven- 
tional scholarly studies to characterize 
the results of the comparative critical 
thinking of the earliest civilized societies 
as philosophy and science. A superstition 
exists to the effect that philosophy and 
science began with the Greeks. It is a 
little difficult to understand how that 
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superstition holds its place in face of the 
fact that the Chinese, to a large extent 
the Indians, and certainly the pre-Colum- 
bian civilized peoples of America at- 
tained to some philosophy and science 
without sharing in what went on in the 
western part of the Old World. But the 
endurance of the superstition only wit- 
nesses anew to the limits of our present 
wisdom and knowledge; it should incline 
us the more readily to pay serious atten- 
tion to the quality of thought in the 
earliest civilized societies and in all civi- 
lized societies before our own. 

That quality subsists in the transmu- 
tation of theology into philosophy, with 
science as the systematization, subordi- 
nate to philosophy, of the specifically 
empirical part of knowledge. It is criti- 
cism of the conglomerate myth. To put 
the intellectual achievement of the earli- 
est civilized societies (and of all civilized 
societies) into those terms, however, is 
really not more than a concession to 
modern ignorance. As just stated, even 
primitive man’s knowledge was in part 
empirical, factual, and practical. He cer- 
tainly would never have survived if that 
had not been so. And all civilized societies 
before our own have acquired and used 
empirical, scientific knowledge; they 
would not have survived as long as they 
did if they had not. Equally, there is 
plenty in our present ‘‘ knowledge,” even 
embedded in its science and quite largely 
in its philosophy, which ought to be 
called theological or mythical if those are 
pejorative terms. Distinctions of quality 
of thought do not lie between that of our 
Western Society of today and those of 
earlier civilized societies. They lie be- 
tween primitive thought and civilized 
thought. Yet even there it is necessary to 
be extremely careful in the distinctions 
discerned. There is, however, one special 
quality of primitive thought tending to 





bind it down and limit its operations; 
this quality will not be discussed in this 
essay until section viii. Meanwhile we 
may simply observe that, by comparison 
with primitive thought, the thought of 
civilized societies enjoyed a freedom and 
a scope which were altogether new; the 
sheer volume of empirical knowledge and 
the high standard of critical operations 
brought the human mind into a new cul- 
tural, or even biological, position. 
VI 

From the achievement by man of his 
first civilized societies down until per- 
haps yesterday, much less new has hap- 
pened in human affairs than was happen- 
ing in and before the time of those orig- 
inal achievements. Empirical knowledge 
has increased immensely and so have out- 
ward material structures; both have been 
to a limited extent cumulative from one 
civilized society to the next. But there 
have been no revolutionary changes com- 
parable with those which produced the 
first civilized societies, possibly none 
comparable even with the original de- 
velopment of agriculture. Perhaps the 
one great physical achievement of later 
civilized societies has been their escape 
from dependence upon the special physi- 
ography of great river valleys and then 
their gradual expansion into many lands 
of various physiography and climate. 
That that would happen was made likely 
from an early time—but not from the 
earliest time—by the variant case of the 
civilized society in the island of Crete. 
The achievement is a highly significant 
one, for it certainly means that civilized 
man became more and more at ease in 
nature; his power of survival in relation 
to a molar physical environment became 
greater, and hence his ecology more vi- 
able. It is plain that this has been due to 
actual new victories in control of nature 
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during all periods of positive growth of 
civilized societies (but not, of course, in 
periods of their decline). It is also true 
that the violent climatic changes of the 
ending of the last ice age have ceased, so 
that it might be thought that it was the 
greater stability of climates which en- 
abled civilized societies to prosper when 
they did prosper. That cannot, in my 
judgment, be more than a very minor 
factor in the causation of the later quan- 
titative successes of civilized societies, if 
indeed it is a factor at all. The truth of 
this causal process seems instead to be 
that civilized peoples had learned before 
the desiccation process came to an end 
how to survive in spite of it and so that 
the actual social-technical skills they had 
built up, together with spiritual-intel- 
lectual morale the struggles had en- 
gendered in them, gave a potential of 
further achievement which was in fact 
actualized in part after the spur of desic- 
cation and of the tough physical condi- 
tions of the valleys had ceased to operate. 

The question is, of course, a relative 
one. Civilized societies as they rise to- 
ward the height of their development 
have had their physical environment 
sufficiently in subjection that they have 
been able to do with it about as much as 
their imaginative thought has suggested 
as desirable to them; and probably they 
have had some latitude of choice as to 
how to live in material ways. Whether 
the fundamental novelty in this relation- 
ship is sheer power on the part of soci- 
eties or sheer docility on the part of na- 
ture is not in the last analysis determi- 
nable, but the record makes it plain 
enough that there has, in fact, been a 
great accumulation of power over nature, 
whether nature is much easier to control 
than it once was or not. Now this is true, 
as stated, of civilized societies as they 
rise toward the height of their powers. It 
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is not true of them as they decline and 
fall; nor is it true of them in their earlier 
struggles as they rise out of barbarism 
and out of the wreckage of earlier civi- 
lized societies. In those other phases 
civilized man has again had to struggle 
with nature for survival, as is perfectly 
clear from the decimations of population 
well known from the late days of the 
Roman Empire, the decline and revival 
time in Egypt between the VIth and 
XIth dynasties, and a good score of other 
cases. However mild and malleable physi- 
cal environments have been, then, since 
the end of the last ice age in river valleys 
and in all sorts of regions, it still requires 
a vigorous, prospering civilized culture 
to enable man to maintain and develop 
the large-scale societies he first created 
during the struggles he waged when he 
faced those early threats to his survival. 

Shortly we shall investigate the causes 
of this contrast between conditions rela- 
tive to environment in those different 
periods, but first attention must be 
drawn to the fact that the process of 
repetitive rise and fall is in fact the main 
theme of the history of civilized soci- 
eties; it is the main theme of what is 
conventionally called ‘“‘history”’ as dis- 
tinct from prehistory and from the large- 
ly nonchronological, nondevelopmental 
themes of other social studies. And it is 
—which is vastly important—the sub- 
stance of the uneventfulness of “‘history”’ 
as compared with late prehistory which 
we have up to now been studying. It may 
not be very obviously illustrated in the 
large agnosticism and scientific negativ- 
ism of our history schools in recent times 
in Western countries; nevertheless, that 
movements and even societies have risen 
and fallen is recorded in the work of 
these schools, too, even if they have 
merely stared at the phenomenon blindly 
and dumbly. If, however, we look back 








to past philosophical-historical thought, 
the phenomenon stares us in the face. 
Plato’s figure of the cave shows that he 
recognized not only the rise-and-fall 
process but also the essential uneventful- 
ness of it. It is the theme of Polybius’ 
avaxikAwors, which is usually thought to 
have been derived in part from Egyptian 
thought. There is a most interesting 
statement of the doctrine in the early 
part of Ssti-ma Ch’ien’s History of the 
Prior Han (the part written by Ssii-ma 
T’an), and after that it became almost a 
commonplace of Chinese historiography. 
I shrewdly suspect (but cannot prove) 
that the various Indian theories of suc- 
cessive existences are the transposition 
of such a doctrine into nonrealistic modes 
of thought. And, of course, the doctrine 
is perfectly well known in our own 
thought to those who have ears to hear. 
Our pioneer thinker, Vico, stated it very 
plainly and simply. Spengler made a 
crude and tendentious statement of it; 
and now Toynbee in his Study of History 
has made a full statement of it which con- 
tains very important contributory truths, 
even if it also, in my judgment, contains 
some serious errors. 

Vico most plainly of all argued for the 
causal part played by human thought in 
the rise-and-fall process. It is implicit in 
Plato’s view and necessary to a fully 
pragmatic interpretation of the Chinese 
view. It is the same opinion as has been 
expressed here in relation to the origin of 
civilized societies. Accepting that opin- 
ion, we shall now proceed to observe that 
in outward, political events and institu- 
tional growth there is less clear repeti- 
tion; that is because other causal proc- 
esses, of environmental origin, combine 
and conflict with human thought in 
bringing about actual events—man is 
not exclusively self-determinative. Nev- 
ertheless, Toynbee, Spengler, and even 
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Chinese thinkers have been able decisive- 
ly to identify corresponding political- 
social periods in the history of different 
civilized societies; for example, all civi- 
lized societies in early phases have peri- 
ods which can be generally characterized 
with the term “feudal,” and they all 
finally reach a“‘ universal state.” Our spe- 
cial interest here, however, centers upon 
the periods of warring states. It is a plain 
fact that every civilized society has 
passed through the same evolution to- 
ward political unity via a period of bit- 
ter warfare between separate sovereign 
states. Today we call them nations—for 
our own Western Society is actually to- 
day within a period of those troubles. A 
few years ago it was still necessary, when 
characterizing this period of nations, to 
make a case for the evident fact that uni- 
fication lies in the future of our society. 
It hardly seems necessary to make that 
case now. Hitler and Napoleon have 
shown it to us overtly. It was implicit in 
the ambitions of William II of Germany 
and of Louis XIV of France. It is adum- 
brated in the world-wide revolutional 
program of the Russian Marxists, and 
likewise in such other systems as the 
present United Nations, the recent 
League of Nations, the Concert of Pow- 
ers inaugurated in 1815, and perhaps in 
the scheme of diplomatic management 
which was known as the “Pax Britan- 
nica.”’ It is also evident that other civi- 
lized societies have passed through phases 
of fighting nations. The struggles of the 
Greek city-states, enlarged later into 
struggles between large territorial states, 
are well known; so are the perplexities 
and sorrows of Greek thinkers facing the 
apparently ineluctable facts of those 
struggles. Less well known are the strug- 
gles which raged in the Chinese Society 
from the sixth to the third centuries 
B.c., although those struggles give per- 
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haps the best earlier example of the phe- 
nomenon—best for us, that is to say, 
because it is most like the case of our own 
society and times. The Chinese reached a 
good understanding of the phenomenon 
—for which indeed they had a name, 
Chan Kuo—a better understanding than 
we have and better than the Greeks had. 
It is not sufficiently realized that Con- 
fucius and, still more, Mencius (as well as 
many others), whom we call philos- 
ophers, were really men of good will 
whose primary aim was to find ways of 
stilling those struggles. We have our men 
of similar aims, but we have not yet per- 
haps produced such men of the caliber of 
Mencius. And even Mencius failed. 
VII 

Now we have already encountered the 
prototypes of these international, inter- 
necine struggles in our study of the earli- 
est civilized societies: they are the strug- 
gles which arose between different groups 
when they became concentrated in the 
valleys, and they concerned the prob- 
lems of achieving common regulation of 
the floodwaters of the rivers, repulsion 
of the wild vegetation, and secure pro- 
vision of sufficient crops. We noticed that 
force remained always the primary 
means of bringing about amalgamation 
of different groups for those purposes. 
On the repetitive occasions when a like 
amalgamation has been necessary in the 
history of later civilized societies, force 
has remained primary—even if, as I shall 
finally suggest, that is not the last word 
on the subject. 

A great contribution has been made by 
our anthropologists to understanding the 
meaning of this human propensity to re- 
sort to force, and we shall be able, by ap- 
plying this to the period of origin of the 
earliest civilized societies, to get a new 
insight into it. The anthropologists have 
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shown in varying terminology that po- 
tential hostility between one primitive 
society and another is a normal, almost a 
necessary, feature of primitive human 
life. And the philosopher Bergson has 
erected upon this simple fact a great 
system of critical thought applicable to 
civilized societies in his work, Les deux 
sources de la morale et de la religion. There 
is no difficulty in perceiving that the pro- 
pensity to fight competing neighbors— 
even, it may be, just to fight neighbors, 
whether actively competing or not—as 
manifested by groups of protocivilized 
peoples crowded into river valleys is sim- 
ply their continuing manifestation of the 
primitive trait of potential hostility of 
the ‘“‘in-group” to ‘‘out-groups.” But, 
when this trait comes to inhere in the 
cultures of different groups which are in 
process of becoming parts of a single, 
large, civilized group, it is being trans- 
posed into a trait very differently placed 
in relation to the new, large, social unit; 
it is, in fact, becoming a trait potentially 
destructive of the civilized society. I 
think too that it may be taken that mu- 
tual hostility tends to be more actual 
within civilized societies than between 
primitive societies by reason of the plain 
fact that, in the former, potentially hos- 
tile groups are thrown closer together 
and their subsistence becomes interde- 
pendent. It has been suggested above 
that fighting between different primitive 
societies was already becoming more fre- 
quent and bitter in the hill countries of 
Palestine, Syria, northern Mesopotamia, 
etc., before the migrations to the river 
valleys actually took place. We may in- 
fer from that, I believe, that this in- 
creased actualization of the trait is part- 
and-parcel of the very process by which 
civilized societies arose, so that we may 
be justified in thinking that it is very 
deeply rooted in their cultures. It is 








rooted in those conglomerate myths 
forged in their minds by their sufferings 
and struggles before and during the 
initial formation of the earliest civilized 
societies, even though, as we shall find 
below, the later stages of formation of 
conglomerate myths witness a certain 
change in the strength and social inci- 
dence of the trait. 

It might be supposed, perhaps, that 
the attainment of unification—of the 
universal state which every civilized so- 
ciety reaches—would end the apparent 
anomaly of internecine warfare within 
the society and that the fully achieved 
civilized society would be potentially 
hostile only as a single whole toward 
other civilized societies. Every civilized 
society has, in fact, after its unification 
exhibited a near enough approach to that 
solidarity to suggest that it should mark 
a new and permanent social status of hu- 
manity on the new, large scale—to the 
extent that anything in nature is perma- 
nent. Yet always this appearance of per- 
manence has been belied in the event. 
Unified civilized societies—empires 
have never endured for more than cen- 
turies. 

It is not surprising that Toynbee, 
Gerald Heard, and others have argued 
that the apparently inevitable break- 
down and disintegration of civilized soci- 
eties is caused by internecine interna- 
tional warfare. Toynbee indeed with 
deep insight has endeavored to identify 
chronological conjunctions of breakdown 
long anterior to the attainment of the 
universal state and anterior even to the 
maximum intensity of international war- 
fare, thus implying that the full cause is 
larger than the final military struggles. 
Toynbee thought that the breakdown 
had some connection with loss of author- 
ity of traditional religion, that is, with 
inroads of critical-empirical thought 
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upon the conglomerate myth.’ I suggest 
here a different explanation of the phe- 
nomenon, which incidentally renders it 
unnecessary to describe it as “break- 
down,” a word which does violence to 
fact as shown in events subsequent to the 
conjunction. I think the conjunction, 
which is one taking place gradually, 
marks the time in which the society rises 
superior to the original threats to its 
members’ survival which brought it into 
existence. That is to say, the conjunction 
occurs in the earliest civilized societies 
contemporaneously with, and is in fact 
identical with, that first attainment of 
civilized status which ends the great 
crisis of late prehistoric times; in later 
civilized societies the conjunction oc- 
curs at a corresponding time, when the 
renewed threats of nature have again 
been successfully parried. In all civilized 
societies after the conjunction man’s re- 
lation to his physical environment has 
reached the point where his way of life 
has become viable, relatively free, so 
that he has a latitude of choice in how he 
will use the resources of nature. 

But it is, as Toynbee saw, after that 
conjunction that the great international 
wars reach their climax, and I am in 
agreement with him in regarding those 
struggles as vital parts of the cause of 
the decline of civilized societies. There 
may perhaps be other parts of the gen- 
eral cause, but they may be omitted here, 
for the survival into the later history 
of civilized societies of the primitive trait 
of mutual hostility of groups is abundant- 
ly evident, and it is mutual hostility of 
groups which is directly relevant to the 
present theme. The effect of this may 
be fully understood when it is realized 
that civilized societies are at their origins 

2Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History, Il 
(2d ed.; London, 1935), 128-217, esp. 150; IV 


(London, 1939), the whole, esp. 5-6, 214-22, 245- 
61, 465-88. 
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and to some extent always super- 
structures; they are not fundamental 
growths in themselves, but social growths 
superimposed upon other social growths. 
Those primitive societies which became 
conglomerated together in the great river 
valleys did not cease to be primitive so- 
cieties when they became parts of civi- 
lized societies. The principles of cohesion, 
of change, perhaps of growth, inherent in 
them as primitive societies remained in- 
herent in them after they became at the 
same time parts of civilized societies. 
Meanwhile, the civilized society itself be- 
came established upon a separate and 
distinct principle of cohesion and of 
change, the change in this case being 
clearly shown in history to be one of 
growth and then of decline. In fact, man 
did not fully achieve the creation of 
civilized societies at all, either on those 
earliest occasions or on any later occa- 
sions. Their inherent rifts remain al- 
ways. The rifts become glossed over, as 
it were, for a space when their damaging 
effects reach a maximum in international 
wars; then universal states are formed, 
but they soon fail, and the imperfectly 
healed rifts reappear, often along the 
very same lines of cultural cleavage on 
which they ran before the universal state 
was formed; the universal state cracks 
up, the society disintegrates, and its hu- 
man members, eventually once again in 
small groups tending strongly toward 
primitive conditions, face anew the 
threat to their survival arising from the 
physical environment. A society divided 
against itself is not in the most exact 
sense of the term a society. It is not fully 
systematic, as was perceived by Soro- 
kin. Hence an explanation of the repeti- 
tive, fundamentally uneventful history of 

3P. A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, 
IV (New York, 1941), 3-142. I do not recommend 


Sorokin’s attempt to explain what system and lack 
of system mean in practice. 
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so-called civilized societies: it is not 
really the history of civilized societies; 
it is the history of a series of attempts by 
man, all failures to date, to create civi- 
lized societies and so to achieve a new 
biological-cultural status. 


VII 

It has been suggested that these fail- 
ures have all begun to become failures at 
those conjunctions in the history of 
civilized societies when the threat to hu- 
man survival was transcended or when, 
perhaps, the threat became too remote 
to be effective. It is implied, then, that, 
if the threat had not been removed, there 
would have been no failure—no failure, 
that is to say, in the struggle of man with 
himself, as Breasted had it, the struggle 
to form a new type of society on a large 
scale. There might well have been plenty 
of further failures, as there had been in 
the past, in the anterior struggle of man 
with nature; but it is here supposed that 
successive struggles with nature would 
have compelled in the end success in the 
struggle to create civilized societies. It 
follows further that, if the struggle with 
nature is renewed, success in the strug- 
gle to complete the creation of civilized 
societies may follow, not, however, that 
it must necessarily follow. That will be 
the final theme of this essay. Meanwhile, 
a reconciling synthesis must be set up, 
so far as knowledge permits, for all the 
issues which have been raised in the 
essay. 

It has been noted that Toynbee 
thought the crucial conjunction of 
“breakdown” (in his terminology) of 
civilized societies occurred when and as 
traditional religion, the “‘conglomerate 
myth” (in my terminology), lost its 
binding force—its binding force upon the 
minds of individuals and its binding force 
at the same time upon the society ex- 
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ternally as a congeries of institutions. 
This binding force is the same force, I 
believe, as is exerted by primitive cul- 
tures upon the thought and behavior of 
individuals; it is the force of ‘‘cultural 
determinism,” as that concept has been 
propounded by some anthropologists. 
The force operates in some measure in 
civilized societies also, and we shall 
shortly see in what measure. But what 
is this force? Hitherto we have usually 
explained it as tradition, or the “cake of 
custom,” or some such phrase. But that 
is really tautological; it tells nothing and 
is but a cloak for ignorance. I believe that 
this force is the pragmatic sanction 
which comes to inhere in certain ideas, 
beliefs, and the practices based upon 
them—culture traits, the anthropologist 
says—in virtue of their valid utility in 
the struggle with nature; they are effec- 
tive; they enable man to survive; there- 
fore they convince him of their truth. In 
turn, they themselves as traits or ideas 
acquire great survival power. 

It is at this point that the ultimate dif- 
ference between primitive thought and 
civilized thought, primitive culture and 
civilized culture, must be demonstrated. 
Primitive thought, together with the 
thought of the conglomerate myth in 
civilized societies before the crucial con- 
junction is reached, is constructed in the 
first instance by precisely the same logi- 
cal, rational process familiar to us in the 
thought of a later phase of a civilized so- 
ciety (in which we are now living). But 
after that the thought of those primitive 
societies which preceded the earliest 
civilized societies, and of the civilized so- 
cieties themselves before the crucial con- 
junction, underwent the process just de- 
scribed. Parts of it acquired a pragmatic 
validity in the struggle with nature 
and other parts did not. And by primitive 
peoples those parts which did not were 








largely forgotten. Hence their thought 
has tended to become a congeries of ideas 
and beliefs which does not fit together in 
a logical, rational frame (though that 
frame can usually be dug up again by a 
competent student); they fit together 
only in a pragmatic or instrumental 
frame. This is true of primitive societies 
still today; probably it is truer than ever 
of presently surviving primitive soci- 
eties, for they have had a long time to 
forget what did not serve them. This is 
the very simple explanation of the ap- 
parently ‘‘nonlogical”’ character of prim- 
itive thought which so hopelessly misled 
Lévy-Briihl. He added into his strange 
picture the large quantity of nonfactual 
speculation found in primitive thought, 
but we know now that that does not dif- 
fer in kind from speculation in civilized 
thought; it differs only in relative quan- 
tity.4 

The fact is that the development of 
primitive thought, primitive culture, of 
primitive societies for that matter, is a 
continuation upon a new plane of exist- 
ence of the fundamental biological proc- 
ess of selection, that is to say, of survival 
of the fittest as against the lethal ele- 


4L. Lévy-Briihl, Les Fonctions mentales dans les 
sociétés inférieures (goth ed.; Paris, 1926) (How 
Natives Think, ed. and trans. L. A. Clare [London, 
1926]); idem, La Mentalité primitive, Herbert 
Spencer Lecture (Oxford, 1931). An excellent criti- 
cism which shows the fallacy of regarding non- 
factual speculation as typically primitive is E. E. 
Evans-Pritchard, “Lévy-Briihl’s Theory of Primitive 
Mentality,” in Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts, I-i 
(Cairo: University of Egypt, 1936), 1-36. In con- 
nection with apparently nonlogical thought, con- 
sider A. N. Whitehead’s warning against “the preva- 
lent assumption that any social routine whose pur- 
poses are not obvious to our analysis is thereby to 
be condemned as foolish” (Adventures of Ideas 
[New York, 1933], p. 115). 

The stricture in the text is not meant to obscure 
the fact that Lévy-Briih! correctly perceived the 
compulsive character of primitive culture upon the 
thought and behavior of the individual. He should, 
of course, have applied this idea (with a difference) 
to civilized culture also. 
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ments in environment.’ Kroeber’s con- 
cept of the “superorganic” adequately 
expresses the new plane of existence.° 
This fact is enormously important for 
understanding many apparent anomalies 
encountered in civilized societies and 
their cultures. As I have said above, 
civilized societies are superstructures, 
and primitive societies continue to exist 
within them. It does not, as a matter of 
fact, require any esoteric doctrine such 
as that propounded here to show that 
that is true of primitive unit-societies: 
there are village units all over the world 
which have survived several different 
civilized societies, being successively tiny 
parts of each of them. Our more simple- 
minded social scientists are constantly 
baffled by the apparently primitive men- 
tality of peasants, “‘hillbillies,” and the 
like, even in the midst of the Western 
Society. There is no mystery about this; 
they really are primitives. What is primi- 
tive, whether persons or ideas, is far 
tougher than what is civilized, having 
upon it the stamp of what we may call 
biological-cultural success. As a result, 
there are abroad in civilized societies, 
after the crucial conjunction is passed, 
any number of primitive societies, primi- 
tive culture complexes, and even primi- 
tive culture traits, disembodied as it 
were, which assort curiously with the 
free flights of civilized thought and the 
imposing institutions of civilized polities. 


5Cf. A. G. Keller, “Societal Evolution,” chap. x 
of The Evolution of the Earth and Man (ed. G. A. 
Baitsell [New Haven, 1929]), pp. 304-29. It is 
argued there that what evolves in society is custom. 
I would substitute the larger term “culture” and 
limit the process to primitive societies, including 
primitive societies forming parts of civilized soci- 
eties in so far as they are not being subsumed into 
the civilized societies, and to civilized societies up 
to the crucial conjunction. 


°A. L. Kroeber, “The Superorganic,” American 
Anthropologist, Vol. XIX (1917); reprinted as a 
pamphlet (1927). 
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And they have a sticking power which 
the products of civilization do not. 
Yet there is also in operation in civi- 
lized societies a process whereby they 
tend to subsume into their own struc- 
ture their component primitive societies. 
It is a subtle process, and it probably 
explains the presence in civilized soci- 
eties of primitive culture traits and com- 
plexes which have been described as dis- 
embodied; such traits are either trans- 
formed, transposed, or both, or annulled. 
The process is certainly most effective 
in the early days of a civilized society 
when its culture is in the form of the con- 
glomerate myth, for at that time the 
threat of nature is still operative, so that 
primitive traits are subject to the same 
natural selection which gave them their 
own toughness and are thus the more 
likely to change. Conglomerate myths 
have been classed above with primitive 
cultures, but they require further anal- 
ysis to show their full character. As first 
brought together, they certainly have 
much of the character of a primitive cul- 
ture, including especially pragmatic, in- 
strumental coherence rather than logical, 
rational coherence. But they are then 
cultures in process of formation, and, as 
with primitive cultures, it is quite errone- 
ous to suppose that logical thought is not 
exerted upon them. From the very mo- 
ment their parts begin to be conglomer- 
ated they become subject to critical re- 
construction as well as to natural selec- 
tion. After the crucial conjunction of 
growth of the society is passed, natural 
selection fades out, and only critical, em- 
pirical criticism is applied. Thought 
tends to become pure thought, or free 
thought, and the myth, as evolved to the 
time of the crucial conjunction, tends to 
separate off and petrify, standing as an 
independent and virtually fixed syn- 
thesis, competing with other syntheses, 
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which are usually several, constructed 
freely and purely. 

At the crucial conjunction, and thus 
ever afterwards in the life of a civilized 
society, an important “nonlogical”’ qual- 
ity survives in the conglomerate myth, 
and the odd thing is that, even if it does 
thereafter become subject to the critical 
reformation of pure thought so that its 
internal contradictions and conflicts are 
softened or removed, such beliefs as are 
thereby rejected nevertheless find a 
place in the culture of the society and 
survive, even grow. For our present pur- 
poses the trait of mutual hostility of 
groups is the most important of these 
disembodied beliefs. Hence, both before 
and after passage of the crucial conjunc- 
tion the most important conflict in a 
civilized culture is between this trait and 
what we may call the aspiration toward 
the brotherhood of man, which is the 
very central ethic impelling the evolution 
of the society toward the full status of a 
society. In later civilized societies this 
aspiration does not enter the myth from 
a primitive source, for all later societies 
draw their culture in part out of the men- 
tal wreckage of previous civilized soci- 
eties: Christianity, Buddhism, Islam, 
and such older religions as Zoroastrian- 
ism, Judaism, the Marduk cult of Meso- 
potamia, and the Amon-Re cult of Egypt 
after Mesopotamia and Egypt passed 
from their first falls into their second 
rises are all religions which came from 
earlier civilized thought to dominate 
their respective myths. But in the earli- 
est civilized societies, whose myths we 
can deduce to some extent from reflec- 
tions of them in later sources, primitive 
cultures were the only origins, and the 
aspiration toward the brotherhood of 
man was deduced in the period before the 
crucial conjunction from the trait of sol- 
idarity of the in-group itself. Thus, the 





conflict within the culture was essentially 
between two versions of the same orig- 
inal trait. This interpretation seems also 
to be true, so far as I can judge, of 
the Graeco-Roman Society, a situation 
which may result perhaps from the de- 
scent in part of the Graeco-Roman from 
the Cretan Society and, in turn, from the 
special circumstances of origin of the 
Cretan Society. 

Without any doubt this contrast be- 
tween the origin of the aspiration toward 
the brotherhood of man in later civilized 
societies and in the earliest civilized so- 
cieties’ points to one of the leading 
themes of history, in my judgment to its 
main biological meaning. The meaning 
is that the aspiration, since its first pro- 
jection in the earliest civilized societies, 
has never been abandoned; it is renewed 
in the civilized mentality itself when one 
society fails and from the renewal be- 
comes the central ethic of a new society 
(often of more than one new society). It 
points to the element of continuity in 
history, over and above the process of 
rise and fall of civilized societies—con- 
tinuity in the evolution of all those soci- 
eties successively in the direction of a 
definitive, biologically sanctioned, civi- 
lized status for humanity. Thus it raises 
the possibility that biological-cultural 
advance has been made in history in 
spite of the apparent futility of the repe- 


7 This is the contrast which Toynbee expresses 
as that between the societies which arise out of 
“universal churches”’ and those which arise out of 
“barbarian pantheons”’ (op. cit., I [2d ed.; London, 
1935], 51-146). I acknowledge gratefully the debt 
to his thinking in this matter (as in many other 
matters) but feel that the contrast between church 
and pantheon is seriously in error in that it demands 
an ethical disparity which does not exist. I also differ 
from Toynbee on the subject of which societies 
arose in which way; I think he is wrong about both 
the Mesopotamian and the Egyptian Societies. 
This second difference arises in part from the first 
one but also in part from the accumulation of new 
knowledge since he wrote. 
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titions. Incidentally, in this connection it 
took the earliest civilized societies, so far 
as the scrappy data show, not far off two 
thousand years to move from their abso- 
lute origins to the crucial conjunction of 
escape from biological-cultural selection, 
whereas I do not think any later civilized 
society required more than about eight 
hundred years for this, and many of them 
took much less; the time seems to depend 
on the depth of decline of the foregoing 
society in each case. 

It has been stated that conflict be- 
tween the trait of mutual hostility of 
groups and the aspiration toward uni- 
versal brotherhood is the major conflict 
within a civilized culture both before and 
after the crucial conjunction in the his- 
tory of the society. The difference before 
and afterward lies in the fact that before 
some progress toward resolution of the 
conflict in biological-cultural terms is 
being made, whereas afterward none or 
scarcely any is made except in terms of 
pure thought and of superficial, imper- 
manent institutions. Thus, in terms of 
institutions we have seen in section iv 
above that before the crucial conjunction 
in the earliest civilized societies a senti- 
ment in favor of voluntary co-operation 
and cohesion did tend to rise into the cul- 
ture as a selective, biologically sanc- 
tioned trait—did in fact become such a 
trait—but remained always secondary to 
reliance upon force, which represents the 
primitive trait of mutual hostility of 
groups. If the struggle with nature had 
ever continued long enough, or were to 
continue long enough in the future, to 
enforce the complete supersession of 
force by voluntary coalescence, then the 
definitive rise of man to civilized status 
would have been accomplished. As it 
never has been accomplished and the 
conflict between the two opposed traits 
continues after the crucial conjunction 
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has been reached, universal brotherhood 
has remained in practice as brotherhood 
within unit groups of the size reached at 
the time the crucial conjunction was 
reached, and as between the same groups 
mutual hostility has persisted; these 
groups are the true “nations” of the so- 
ciety. Thus, on the one hand, the nations 
become, so to speak, the real benefi- 
ciaries of the earlier, solid, biologically 
sanctioned growth of civilized cultures. 
(Hence the maximum cultural _bril- 
liance of civilized societies is manifested 
in the periods of maximum development 
of the nations, as was noticed and misin- 
terpreted by Spengler.*) And, on the 
other hand, all civilized peoples remain 
accessible to appeals to national patri- 
otism, however clearly they know in the- 
ory that the brotherhood of man is a bet- 
ter thing. So, in our own society today, 
a little introspection should be enough to 
convince any intelligent person that he 
himself is both civilized and primitive at 
the same time. His personal culture as 
an individual contains an unresolved 
conflict, and that conflict is not merely 
between sentiment on the one hand and 
reason on the other, as is often errone- 
ously said; both sentiment and reason 
are involved on both sides. 

When we come to consider the larger 
results of the later history of civilized 
societies, after the phase our own West- 
ern Society has reached, we are con- 
fronted in the realm of institutions with 
the superficiality of the universal state, 
as has already been noticed. If it is not 
exclusively and wholly a political insti- 
tution, it is very nearly so. It is formed 
always on a basis of force, and its politi- 
cal type is despotism, the crudest and 
earliest of civilized man’s polities, as we 
have also already noticed; voluntary 


8QOswald Spengler, The Decline of the West 
(New York, 1932), I, 351-59; II, 376-416. 
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consent to unification, if a fact at all, has 
become merely the consent of despair 
and disillusionment. And in terms of 
thought a corresponding situation de- 
velops. The reason why, after the crucial 
conjunction is passed, theology, philoso- 
phy, and science tend to conflict and reli- 
gion tends to lapse into meaningless 
rituals and observances is simply that 
nature’s threat no longer enforces cul- 
tural coherence; hence, the priesthood 
can cease to think, and thinkers can be- 
come apparently dangerous radicals. For 
all the brilliance of later civilized 
thought, for all the effulgence of the cul- 
ture in its acquisition of vast new empiri- 
cal knowledge and its construction of 
great new critical syntheses, it is really 
floundering ineffectually. New knowl- 
edge and new syntheses are not tested in 
the crucial biological balance: there is 
no way of finding out their ultimate 
validity in terms of the survival power 
they confer upon humanity. And this is 
effectively shown in every civilized so- 
ciety without exception by the fact that 
always its culminating philosophy con- 
tains competing syntheses; it has not 
been shown which is the most valid, and 
so major uncertainties remain. Always, 
indeed, there are strenuous attempts, by 
intellectual effort, to reach a finally true 
synthesis, just as always a superficial po- 
litical unification of the society is ef- 
fected. The fact witnessed by both these 
characteristic phenomena of history, in 
the outward institutional realm and in 
the realm of thought, is that civilized 
societies in their later growth are not 
more, as it were, than flights of human 
fancy when that fancy is freed of respon- 
sibility to biological-cultural fact. They 
are not irrelevant to human survival and 
further evolutionary ascent, and new im- 
portant truth may happen to be discov- 
ered in them, but that is a matter of luck, 








and the truth cannot be sufficiently test- 
ed until the society in question goes into 
its decline, and the biological-cultural 
test is again applied. 

Yet I do not believe that the whole 
history of civilized societies has gone for 
nothing. As I have just said, some new 
truth, valid against the biological-cul- 
tural test, has incidentally been found in 
those flights of human fancy which are 
the later development of civilized soci- 
eties. Similarly, the aspiration toward 
universal brotherhood has never been 
abandoned and wholly forgotten; it rises 
anew out of the mental wreckage of one 
civilized society to dominate the con- 
glomerate myth of a new civilized soci- 
ety. Nor need it be supposed that the 
aspiration is not, in some cases, strength- 
ened and enlarged as it is renewed. The 
very fact that the nations of the latter- 
day civilized societies are far larger units 
than those of the early civilized societies 
means, I believe, that the rise-and-fall 
process has itself been a process of over- 
all growth, though of a crude kind and 
probably an irregular one. The same, | 
think, is true of the further “progress” 
made by man in conquering nature—free 
progress it is, so far scarcely tested for its 
survival value. Incidentally, it is an ele- 
mentary error to think that Western 
Society, with its egregious increase of 
pure and applied science since the seven- 
teenth century, has contributed all of 
that progress. Western science has been 
built upon Graeco-Roman science, and 
scientific achievements have been made 
also, largely independently, by the sur- 
viving Chinese, Indian, and Islamic So- 
cieties, as well as by all defunct civilized 
societies. This new, substantially free 
and unimpeded progress in the struggle 
with nature carries on down to the pres- 
ent day the rather free expansion of 
civilized societies away from their orig- 
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inal dependence upon the special physi- 
ography of the river valleys. And it is, 
of course, this total progress in the strug- 
gle which has brought us face to face 
now with a new aspect of nature, the nu- 
clear aspect, the microcosmic universe. 
This new threat meets the Western So- 
ciety (though not other surviving soci- 
eties) at quite a different phase of its 
evolution than the phase at which the 
old, relatively mild threats used to meet 
civilized societies, namely, as they passed 
into decline; and the new threat is clearly 
of a large enough order to merit compari- 
son with the threat which so long faced 
man before and as he first began to cre- 
ate civilized societies. 

The new threat enables us to look 
back upon the history of civilized soci- 
eties and to discern, dimly no doubt, 
what new truths or values of biological- 
cultural validity have been found to 
serve us as assets in the renewed ele- 
mental struggle with nature on which we 
are entering. These truths, of course, lie 
in Breasted’s struggle of man with him- 
self. One of them, I believe, lies behind 
the phenomenon of the rise of what has 
been called the ‘‘mass society,” which 
is usually said to date to that very period 
or to the latter part of it, in which West- 
ern man has been enlarging his control 
over nature. The mass society exists in 
virtue of the accessibility of the masses, 
through new Western means of com- 
munication, to formal education and to 
large-scale propaganda. It has been rep- 
resented, most penetratingly by Ortega y 
Gasset, as something to be feared. That I 
believe to be a short-sighted opinion, just 
as I think that the idea that the mass so- 
ciety is absolutely new in the Western So- 
ciety is an error. The mass society, a con- 
ceptual abstraction, is really only a large 
section of simpler people who have come 
to share, in simplified form or in part 
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only, the general knowledge of the soci- 
ety and so have become accessible to 
persuasion by some small leading group. 
Such things have happened in every 
civilized society when leading men in the 
cities could propagandize city proletari- 
ats, and when, usually to a much smaller 
extent, city opinion could be impressed 
upon peasantries. It has been argued 
that, in the Western Society, it has been 
and is possible for essentially primitive 
people—called ‘‘mass men’’—to seize 
authority and to mobilize the masses for 
primitive acts, and it may well be that 
this is a large part of the true explanation 
of totalitarian-nationalistic war move- 
ments. But, if it is possible for mass men 
to mobilize such disastrous movements, 
it is by the same means possible for 
civilized men to mobilize very different 
movements. It is surely evident that 
this means is available for the final 
achievement of that process of subsump- 
tion by which a civilized society may de- 
finitively supersede primitive societies, 
for the final eradication of hostility to- 
ward out-groups in favor of universal 
brotherhood, and for the triumph of uni- 
versal consent over resort to force. There 
seems at least to be a logic, rooted in un- 
derlying biological reality, in the fact 
that the same series of events which has 
brought us face to face with a new 
threat of extermination seems to offer 
a method of eradicating the ultimate 
biological-cultural basis of the threat. 
And that is so even if the threat should 
materialize before much impression can 
be made upon its basis. 

These conditions within our own soci- 
ety are not the only discernible social 
assets we have. It was noticed above that 
Mencius made an important contribu- 
tion to the understanding—more truly 
perhaps to the valuation—of the primi- 
tive cultural trait of mutual hostility of 
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groups. It seems very probable that that 
valuation, and many additions to it by 
other Chinese thinkers, explain the 
averseness and contempt so often and 
variously shown by the Chinese for war. 
This attitude, which has excited interest 
and, significantly perhaps, some surprise 
on the part of Westerners, may mean 
that, in Chinese culture, a real modifica- 
tion in basic biologically sanctioned 
terms has been made in the trait of po- 
tential hostility of the in-group to out- 
groups. I doubt also that the trait still 
retains its pristine vigor in any civilized 
society. Even our own society enjoyed a 
remarkable, relative freedom from war- 
fare between 1815 and 1914. 


IX 


It was said at the beginning of this 
essay that the aim was to review and 
judge the data bearing upon the crisis 
man now faces, and that there would not 
be an attempt to say whether man is 
about to be defeated in the struggle to 
civilize himself. The data have now been 
reviewed to the extent of available space, 
and it will be apparent that the number 
and importance of unknowns are so large 
as to render prophecy futile. Instead, 
therefore, an ‘‘operationalist’”’ conclu- 
sion is offered as a basis for further 
thought and perhaps for action. It was 
said that there is an important congru- 
ence between man’s present crisis and 
the earlier one in which he evolved the 
beginnings of the earliest civilized soci- 
eties. That that is so is exemplified in 
such a detail as the place in the two 
crises of cities. In the early crisis cities 
first arose; they were the characteristic 
embodiment and seat of the new quality 
of human cultures. In the new crisis it is 
especially through cities that the new 


threat is applied. Here, then, there is a 
continuity—more accurately, a con- 
tinuity which has been punctuated by 
intervals. Perhaps it appears that the 
congruence breaks down in the fact that 
man himself must in the new crisis be the 
agent to release nature’s threat—he must 
by his own act drop atomic bombs— 
while in the earlier crisis the climatic 
threat operated without man’s agency. 
In the last analysis I think the distinc- 
tion is illusory. As agent for nature in the 
present crisis, man is really acting in his 
capacity of slave of nature; he knows 
with his brain, that organ which enables 
him to carry on his struggles with nature 
and with himself, what the consequence 
of his act will be; yet he may do that act, 
impelled by a culture trait which over- 
bears the characteristic operation of his 
brain against doing it. A biologically-cul- 
turally toughened culture trait is, in ef- 
fect, a part of the natural environment 
against which freely thinking man strug- 
gles—this, because of the determinative 
power of culture over individuals and 
over whole societies, which has been dis- 
cussed above. In the same connection it 
should be noted that man was also an 
agent, a slave, of nature, and not certain- 
ly a blind, uncomprehending one either, 
in the earlier crisis: population pressure, 
arising through his desire and his actual 
need to breed and increase, was an inte- 
gral part of the earlier threat. 

There is one factor in the present 
crisis which has not been discussed. It is 
that we might elude the threat alto- 
gether. Plenty of species have faced 
threats of extermination, have even ex- 
perienced their partial actualization, and 
then, in the quixotry of nature, have 
seen the threat cease to operate. Man 
could elude the present threat if a way of 
direct prevention of atomic fission or di- 
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rect counteraction of its effects were to 
be discovered. It is true that the physi- 
cists say that this is beyond the realm of 
possibility. But the most elementary ac- 
quaintance with philosophy or with the 
history of science shows that scientists 
are much apt to see only the possibilities 
of the moment; their successors may hap- 
pen upon much larger possibilities. By 
the same token, however, they may hap- 
pen also upon new threats. In any threats 
we do face we have two discernible as- 
sets, grounds for hope. Of the one, the 
fact that the masses of men are accessible 
today to ideas and new knowledge which 
have in earlier societies been less acces- 
sible to them, it must be observed that 
their minds even so carry the fatal cul- 
ture trait, and it has not been thought 
here that such a trait, toughened in the 
selective biological-cultural process of 
nature, can be eradicated or sublimated 
except by the same biological-cultural 
process. This asset scarcely means, then, 
that we may elude the present threat to 
our survival, but that, if we meet the full 
rigor of nature’s onslaught, we may begin 
rather early to repel it and at last effec- 
tively do so, suffering grave losses as we 
do so. Our other asset, if a fact, is already 
of a higher order; if it is true that the old 
trait of mutual hostility of groups is no 
longer quite what it used to be, then we 
have already won a part, though perhaps 
a very small one, of the victory in the 
struggle with ourselves. Add the two as- 
sets together, since they operate in fact 
upon the same problem, and we have 
some ground for hoping that we shall, 
some of us, survive nature’s new threat. 
I think too that the more evident exist- 
ence of the second asset in the culture of 
the Chinese Society is not without its 
relevance to our present case. If we have 
atomic wars, it is obvious that the greater 


nations of the Western Society will, at 
first at any rate, be the most directly in- 
volved in them. That may result in the 
sudden collapse, disintegration, and large 
decimation of the Western Society. The 
Chinese in that case, especially if they 
had not gone scot free in the wars, would, 
with their supposed partial loss of the 
trait of mutual hostility, be well placed 
to lead in the creation of a new civilized 
society. 

That the Chinese might escape, or 
that some of them might escape, or es- 
cape in part, involvement in atomic wars 
raises another matter which has here 
only been touched upon in passing. It is 
that when civilized societies first began 
to be formed not all mankind was in- 
volved in the crucial and, for the time, 
final struggle with nature which then 
took place. It is possible that a majority 
of mankind was involved in that struggle 
and almost sure, I believe, that a large 
majority of mankind was involved in 
that final struggle together with all the 
preliminary struggles out of which had 
arisen the various mesolithic societies 
and the hoe-cultivation agricultural so- 
cieties. But, as many mesolithic and 
primitive agricultural societies have sur- 
vived down to the present day, some of 
them at later times having been brought 
within civilized societies and so having 
received civilization in the easy rather 
than the hard way, it is clear that they 
evaded some of the later struggles of that 
early time by lucky migrations. I have 
spoken for clarity’s sake of threats to the 
survival of man; that is certainly what 
they appeared to be and were to those 
men who encountered them, and their 
success in encountering them, to the ex- 
tent that they had success, was certainly 
won under the full operation of the bio- 
logical determination of survival of the 





fittest on the cultural or social plane. But 
for accuracy’s sake we must remember 
that the whole species was not at any one 
time, unless in latest paleolithic times, 
affected by the threat. 

On the whole I should suppose that 
the new threat will be of broader inci- 
dence in space, narrower in time, than 
the earlier one was. Even if the compari- 
son of the present threat be made only 
with what actually led up, on the earlier 
occasion, directly to the rise of the civi- 
lized societies, the duration of the earlier 
threat must at least be reckoned as two 
to three thousand years. I do not think it 
at all out of the question that a like peri- 
od will be required for defeating the new 
threat—if it is defeated. On the whole, a 
lesser time seems more likely, but cer- 
tainly a time of some centuries. It seems 
possible that the geographic incidence of 
the new threat will eventually be world- 
wide, or virtually so, but I cannot think 
that it will be simultaneously world- 
wide. If it were to be so, I should believe 
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that the chances for the species were 
slim indeed. Thus I see the largest hope 
for a future for humanity in a likelihood 
that atomic wars, if they occur, will not 
affect all men at the same time with full 
vehemence. But finally there is another 
thing to bear in mind: It is very evident- 
ly not those who evade the struggle with 
nature who make the new advances in 
the human evolutionary ascent. The 
species as a whole probably does not face 
the threat of extermination. Possibly 
what it really faces, in the fullest analy- 
sis, is a threat only in the cases of certain 
large existing groups—groups perhaps 
constituting a majority of the species— 
but in the case of the species as a whole a 
kind of conditional offer by nature as 
follows: either full achievement by bio- 
logical-cultural selection of definitive 
civilized status; or a continuation of the 
rise-and-fall process of our semicivilized 
societies; or, indeed, a relapse back to 
some order of primitive societies. 
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SOCIAL, LEGAL, AND ETHICAL RESPONSIBILITY 





PAUL WEISS 


I 


OCIETY, law, and ethics differ from 
S one another in three ways. Eirst, 

they differ in scope. Societies state 
demands which hold within limited re- 
gions and for limited times, defining a 
geographically centered culture. Laws are 
designed to hold for an indefinite time, 
though usually for a limited group. 
Ethical principles hold for all men, 
everywhere and always. Second, they 
differ in the roles they assign men. Ethi- 
cally, a man has only the single role, the 
doing of what is absolutely right, as- 
signed to him. Socially, he has only one 
or a few primary roles complementing 
the roles assigned to others. Legally, he 
has an indefinite number of roles, de- 
pending on the way in which the laws 
divide his functions. Third, they ground 
their demands differently. Legal rules 
are a posteriori. Ethical principles are 
a priori. Social principles are in between. 
They are, in the main, the result of a 
marriage of both the a priori and the 
a posteriori. And fourth, finally, and most 
important, they differ from one another 
in the way they require the extension of 
the traditional concept of reliability so as 
to encompass the freedom of man. An 
adequate theory of law presupposes men 
who can become legal persons by freely 
intending the legally right. An adequate 
theory of society presupposes men who 
can fulfil themselves as social beings by 
freely electing the socially right. An ade- 
quate theory of ethics, finally, presup- 
poses men who can become good, and 
thus who are able freely to intend and 
freely to sustain the good. 
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An ethics makes use of a concept of re- 
liability which is broader and more deep- 
ly rooted than that exploited in law or 
society. But in compensation it must be 
supplemented in a twofold way before it 
can be adequate to its tasks. Ethics is 
law and society made universal in appli- 
cation, sharpened in demand, grounded 
in eternity, and expectant that men will 
freely intend, freely sustain, and freely do 
the good. It is this which we must try to 
show. 

II 


Unqualifiedly, absolutely, completely 
unreliable no man could possibly be. We 
can count on every man to some degree, 
if not to act in routine, conventional, 
established ways, then to act in novel, 
peculiar, unusual ways. We count on the 
clown, the comedian, the “original” just 
as surely as we do the engineer, the bank- 
er, and the fireman, though in different 
circumstances and for different reasons. 
The former are not really unreliable. If 
they were, they could not be depended 
on, as they are, to enliven, shock, sur- 
prise, or delight. We cannot perhaps pre- 
dict just what they will say or do, but we 
can predict, when in such and such a 
mood or when filling such and such a 
niche, what they will change or chal- 
lenge, what they will take for granted 
or accept. We may even be able to pre- 
dict just when they will begin to surprise, 
and when they will collapse into the roles 
of ordinary man doing ordinary things in 
ordinary ways. They are unpredictable at 
predictable times, for good reasons, with 
respect to predictable circumstances, and 
for predictable ends. They have rou- 





tines, frames in which they live. They 
can be relied upon to be unreliable some 
of the time and within fairly well defin- 
able boundaries. 

A truly unreliable man would be one 
who broke every pattern, including the 
pattern of breaking patterns. Again and 
again he would act as others did, and 
then, without warrant, without excuse, 
freshly and irresponsibly, would break 
away to engage in a different kind of 
activity. He would intersperse a series of 
novel moves with a series of conventional 
ones, but in no specifiable order. His acts, 
in both cases, would be atomic, isolated, 
unrelated, having no necessary bearing 
on what had been done, what was along- 
side, and what was to be. He would have 
no insistent needs or appetites imperious- 
ly demanding attention or satisfaction; 
he would have no habits, no vices, no 
virtues which had him in their grip. He 
would not have any fixed way or time of 
walking, talking, eating, looking. He 
would have infinite flexibility and would 
sustain it with an inexhaustively fertile 
imagination and a boundless supply of 
energy. There is, there can be, no such 
man. 

Mad or sane, creative or conventional, 
all of us are patterned, structured beings, 
and therefore reliable to some extent. 
Our acts are relevant to what we were, 
what we are and what we will be, to 
what we did and to what we will do. But 
none of us is absolutely reliable, reliable 
to the last syllable, to be counted on 
without qualification of any kind. First, 
reliance is based upon the supposition 
that the situation is generalized, classi- 
fied, abstracted. One may say of us per- 
haps that we meet each situation with 
success, that we come out of every en- 
counter stronger, richer, nobler, wiser, 
fresher than we had entered, but one 
could not say that we could be relied 
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upon to be successful with such and such 
a specific object in such and such a specif- 
ic detailed situation and with such and 
such a specific result, for not until we 
come into the situation will there be a 
specific object for us to encounter in a 
reliable way. We can be relied upon only 
to do a kind of thing in a kind of way ina 
kind of situation. Thus every living man 
can be relied upon to breathe, to feel, to 
react, to respond. Some of them perhaps 
can be relied upon to remain fairly con- 
stant in attitude or temper, no matter 
what ensues, but none of them can be 
relied upon to breathe or to feel, to react 
or to respond, in this or that detailed 
way, for these details are in part a func- 
tion of the unpredictable situation in 
which he will be. Second, history has its 
sports, its novelties, its cataclysms. New 
situations confront us, not altogether 
relevant to those that had gone before. 
We have to work our way out of them; 
past experience provides us with no ade- 
quate guide and may perhaps blind us to 
the new possibilities which are open to us 
for the first time. Reliable action is 
action that has some relevance to action 
in the past; where the future is new, 
reliance based on the past is misplaced. 


| We are reliable only so far as we can 


respond in various required ways. This 
means that our activities must be struc- 
tured and sustained by our bodies and 
the world about. Yet these cannot be 
entirely relied upon. They are not alto- 
gether within our control; sometimes 
they fluctuate quite radically in function 
and nature. No one can really rely on us 
if we cannot really rely on the continu- 
ance of our health, our society, and our 
world. Should these fail us, it is doubtful 
whether we could be relied upon to retain 
or even to pursue such virtues as temper- 
ance, wisdom, or courage. These, though 
they serve to keep us steady while our 
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lives, fortunes, and station are in jeop- 
ardy, are themselves jeopardized at that 
very time. No one can be safely relied 
upon to exercise his powers in predictable 
ways when faced with radically new 
circumstances. 

All of us are unreliable just as we 
are reliable to some extent. Law, ethics, 
and society must therefore inevitably 
ignore a good deal of fact in order to 
work at all. Situations in their immedi- 
ate, concrete, individuality are outside 
their interest; their demands are geared 
to stabilized and somewhat repeatable 
phases of history; they ignore the novel, 
unduplicable sides of our acts, the vital 
filling we supply to every general prin- 
ciple and every habit, and the fact that 
we are caught within a cosmos on whose 
stability we precariously depend in order 
to do something relevant to what we 
have done. 

Ethics, society, and law state general 
laws for general types of men, in dupli- 
cable situations, in a stable, historic, 
cosmic frame. Still, if they failed to 
apply to acts in their full concreteness 
and individuality, they would fail to 
have application to what actually goes 
on in fact. All three hold men responsible 
for failures to live up to their expecta- 
tions of them—expectations expressed in 
quite general terms. They demand that 
men do or forego certain kinds of things 
or be liable for the consequences. At the 
same time, they rely on men in another 
way as well, in a way they cannot proper- 
ly express for themselves, but which 
makes it possible for them to be perti- 
nent to the specific things that are done. 
They rely on men to support them, to 
give them body and meaning. They point 
outside the public arena, outside the 
realm where acts are performed, to where 
intent and devotion dwell, to get a 
reliable base in terms of which to deal 
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with the unpredictable, privately flavored 
side of public acts. They rely on a man, 
not only to meet their demands, but to 
satisfy their need to be all-embracing 
disciplines. 

Because good intention and genu- 
ine devotion are, despite their private 
characters, sharable, duplicable, well- 
grounded traits of men, ethics, law, and 
society can take account of them. And 
because good intention and genuine de- 
votion provide value and meaning to 
acts in their full individuality, a reliance 
on intention and devotion is but another 
way of making ethics, law, and society 
pertinent to what occurs in fact, and 
thereby more effectively and subtly 
predictive than the most rigorous of the 
“exact” sciences. 

Attempting to hold men liable for 
what they do, regardless of what the 
men intend or cherish, these disciplines 
become relevant to what men really do 
only so far as they correctly expect men 
to make themselves freely live as legal, 
social, or ethical beings. They depend on 
free men to make themselves act in the 
light of them. If men were not free, self- 
determining beings who made themselves 
act in required ways, they would stand 
outside law, ethics, and society, even 
though they were held accountable for 
everything they did. There is need in 
theory and in fact for free men to sustain 
in predictable ways the commands that 
order, civilization, and right expect them 
to fulfil. 

This is most evident perhaps in 
society. 

Ill 

Collectively viewed, society is a de- 
limited group of men sharing a common 
tradition. It is a tissue of rituals, taboos, 
customs, habits, manners—general pat- 
terns—more or less interlocked and 
interdependent. Viewed distributively, it 








is a limited group of men in mutually 
supporting kinds of roles. Some of these 
roles are acquired by nature, some by 
birth, some by accident, and some by 
election. In each society there are males 
and females, young and old, those of 
higher and those of lower caste, the dis- 
inherited, the producers and the con- 
sumers, all of whom are socially counted 
on to engage in somewhat distinctive 
activities, at the same time that they act 
out the common role of being men who 
owe their lives and goods to the rest. 

Society—even a fluid society—defines 
each man as having at least one distinc- 
tive role to play. Each must take the part 
of a father or a mother, a son or a 
daughter, a hunter or a priest, and so on. 
Otherwise the society would be amor- 
phous. One would never know just what 
this or that individual might do. The 
society would be a maelstrom of aberrant 
activities and thus no society at all. In 
addition, it defines all as beings who 
ought to sustain one another if only, as 
in extreme laissez faire societies, by giv- 
ing others room to fulfil themselves. It 
demands of all that they help keep 
society going and perhaps improving. 

The existence of a particular type of 
society depends on the fact that most 
men will meet the specific demands of 
limited roles; the existence of society it- 
self depends on the fact that most men 
will, while carrying out a limited role, 
also carry out the role of being the society 
in miniature, men who live in the light 
of the fact that the rest are also humans 
in society. 

Society relies on men to respond fully 
to the essential requirements of their 
roles. It holds them responsible to the 
degree that they disappoint its expecta- 
tions. For it the responsible being is a 
reliable one, one on whom society relies 
to assume and carry out another role. 
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Society treats all men as capable of 
responding to its demands. When they 
make evident that they should not have 
been counted on, it looks to them to give 
an accounting for their failure. It holds 
them responsible for disappointing its 
expectations and therefore holds them 
liable to a permanent or temporary 
change in role which it expects them 
thereafter to fill successfully. 

He who fails to fill his socially assigned 
role according to the standards of his 
society acquires the role of an offender. 
If his offense is mortal, if it is felt to 
jeopardize the very existence of the 
society, the society severs itself from the 
offender either by destroying or alienat- 
ing him. But, even when it does this, it 
expects him to behave as one who is 
filling a role. It expects him to live up 
to its traditions of honor and courage 
even while undergoing its most severe 
punishments. The offender is relied upon, 
even when his crime is mortal, to meet 
a social demand. Though we fail in the 
most radical possible ways, society con- 
tinues to rely on us, though for different 
things than it did before. It never aban- 
dons us entirely even when it most firmly 
puts us aside. The offending members of 
a society are like Spinozistic modes, 
somehow other than separated from the 
whole, yet never allowed to go entirely 
their own way. 

Social punishment is the suffering of a 
change in role because of a failure to fill 
some other. In society it is always ac- 
companied with some feeling of disap- 
proval, expressed, usually, by assigning 
to the offender a role having less prestige 
than the previous one. 

Society expects certain kinds of acts, 
and an objective sociology will be con- 
tent with seeing how accurate society’s 
predictions are. But society is never as 
objective as the sociologist, and rightly 
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so, for it is afloat in a changing, perplex- 
ing world. It cannot long continue if it is 
filled only with men who fill assigned 
roles in established ways. There are 
many things it requires for its own health 
and continuance which it never ex- 
presses. It looks to men not only to re- 
spond to its demands, or to be responsible 
for their failures, but to be responsive to 
its needs. 

But no one who is alien in spirit, no 
one who has not allied himself with his 
society over against all other claimants 
to his loyalties, can be properly respon- 
sive to society’s needs. Each society is 
over against all other societies, smaller, 
larger and alongside it; it has to meet the 
competition of the gnawing appetites 
and warming pleasures of the body and 
of the glories which unknown spirits 
seem to hold out to men who keep look- 
ing outside their times and places. The 
existence of society is in jeopardy so long 
as a man might be tempted to pledge 
himself to the furtherance of these, par- 
ticularly since their satisfactions seem 
to be much greater than the society can 
offer. And even if a man is not tempted 
by these—as he constantly is—the re- 
fusal to identify his interests with those 
of society would make it impossible for 
him to be responsive to society’s needs 
and thus to keep society going in new 
situations. If our interests are not one 
with society’s, our acts—but never our- 
selves—will be social in nature. In the 
very heart of society, behind its un- 
troubled surface, we will be aliens, who, 
by turning another way, could destroy 
the society overnight. The very being of 
society demands social beings and, thus, 
men who freely take society’s interests 
to be their own. 

Society does not ask that men freely 
do the social things it demands of them, 
but only that they do them. But it does 
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depend on men to give society their 
devotion. This means it depends on them 
to be free for it, whether or not they are 
free in it. 

Society relies on men to do certain 
things, whether or not they are self- 
determined or externally determined. It 
is concerned only with the question as to 
whether or not they do what it pre- 
scribes they should. This objective it 
could most surely and steadily attain to 
the degree that its members were trained 
to behave, in every case, without 
thought, prevision, or choice, just as it 
wants them to. Unfortunately for so- 
ciety, however, the world is constantly 
changing. No matter how well trained its 
members, they will be constantly con- 
fronted with new situations which no 
mere training will prepare them for. 
Society needs men not only to respond to 
its traditional demands but to be re- 
sponsive to its unexpressed, new demands. 
But to be properly responsive, men must 
first have made society’s concern their 
own. 

All societies make some effort to elicit 
men’s loyalties. Even the totalitarians, 
who seem interested only in making men 
act in dictated ways and who succeed in 
large measure in doing this, need and ask 
men, in addition, to identify society’s 
interests and their own. It is futile to at- 
tempt to keep men closed off from a 
knowledge and a contact with possible 
conflicting claimants to their loyalties. 
Men will always dream of nobler worlds, 
believe in better gods; they are tempted 
by their bodies, by their families, and by 
their religions to defy their society again 
and again. But even if this were not so, 
even if men could be kept in ignorance 
of any other good but society’s, even if 
they were so well trained that they lived 
only to promote it, society could not rest 
content. Society needs men who are 











faithful, not merely steady, who have 
spirit, not merely enthusiasm, who are 
loyal, not merely conscientious, who 
have decided for, and not merely sided 
with, it. Did not men know there were 
competing goods, they would have to be 
taught that there were, and by society. 
Only then would they be given the op- 
portunity to prefer, and not merely ac- 
cept, the good that society cherishes. 
Only if men can pledge themselves to 
favor society, and thus only if they have 
an opportunity to put other goods aside, 
can society stand over against all pos- 
sible, as well as all actual, claimants to 
man’s interests and affections. Only then 
could society become a true leviathan in 
whose belly all men live. Anything less 
than this leaves the most steady and 
powerful of societies in constant jeop- 
ardy, a mere creature of vagrant 
thoughts, of sudden impulses, and the 
unpredictable turns of daily and cosmic 
history. 

A socially loyal man is one who has 
decided to suppress all inclinations other 
than those favored by his society. He 
takes the expression of those inclinations 
to be less desirable than those which are 
socially needed. He is one who freely 
prefers his society in general and in 
principle to any other good. He is not a 
social animal, he is a social man, a human 
who has voluntarily made himself a 
source of the kind of acts that society re- 
quires. He is one who fulfils himself in 
society. He is one who is ready not only 
to respond to society’s explicit demands 
but who is responsive to those which she 
does not know how or has not yet had a 
chance to express. 

Society relies on men to indorse it, and 
it relies on them to do what it indorses. 
Force will support the latter reliance but 
will almost inevitably destroy the for- 
mer. But, if society is justified in relying 
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on men to indorse it, it can count on 
them in good measure to do what it in- 
dorses. It cannot count on them entirely, 
for a free decision to be loyal is no 
guaranty that one will behave as the 
society explicitly demands. 

A society is not indorsed by everyone; 
it can get along perhaps for a while even 
when indorsed by no one. But unless 
there be some on whom society can rely 
for indorsement, there will be no one on 
whom it can rely in crises. He who is 
voluntarily loyal to society is one among 
those to whom society can look for 
leadership, heroic acts, vision, guidance. 
But it can count on such men only so far 
as it is good, only so far as it appeals 
apart from all threat and force, as that in 
favor of which a man ought to decide to 
pledge himself. 

A society offers itself as a kind of hy- 
pothesis to men. It says to them: “Here 
is the absolute good in a limited, human, 
palatable form. I rely on you to embrace 
it.” If the reliance is misplaced, the so- 
ciety is revealed not to have the good in 
a proper guise, and it will be dismissed 
into the limbo of social errors when the 
next sharp crisis in human affairs arrives. 

Regardless of crises, a society relies on 
every man—both its leaders and its fol- 
lower—tos live up to its demands, pre- 
dicting that if they should fail, they will 
be condemned and given another role. 
That condemnation will be justified in 
many cases, for despite the great diver- 
gencies which societies actually do and 
should exhibit in their specific moral 
codes, all of them demand that men do 
what is absolutely right. All of them, for 
example, condemn the wanton destruc- 
tion of other members of that society and 
insist that those who violate the com- 
mand of the society in this respect are 
bad men, absolutely as well as socially. 
Since an absolute good is a universal 
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good, its ultimate warrant must be a 
priori. But, since every society presents 
this good in the limited shape which is 
pertinent and palatable to its members, 
the good which a society urges is one 
which can be discovered only a posteri- 
ori. Society provides an a posteriori fill- 
ing to an abstract, absolute good; it 
relies on men to indorse the result in 
spirit and to exhibit it in fact. 


IV 


Law is society made articulate, given 
an indefinite duration, grounded a pos- 
teriori, and internally multiplied. 

It specifies the kinds of roles men are 
expected to play and what they are 
liable to if they fail to fill prescribed 
roles or allowable ones in prescribed 
ways. By formulating social demands in 
abstract terms, it provides society with 
terms which, though applicable to a 
limited group of men and to only some of 
their social acts, have an indefinite tem- 
poral reach. 

Law disjoins the requirements of one 
socially prescribed or acceptable role 
from the definition of others to which 
one will be assigned on failure properly 
to carry out the functions which the law 
permitted or prescribed. As the voice of 
society, law does not merely state but 
urges—by offering only disagreeable al- 
ternatives—that certain roles be filled. 
It places before each one the need to per- 
form socially agreeable or needed tasks as 
reasonable men or suffer the compulsion 
of paying a penalty with time, property, 
or privileges. As the guide of society, it 
constantly creates and defines new roles 
for men, accomplishing this in part by 
imposing definite limits on what legal 
officers are permitted to do. As both the 
voice and guide of society, law is a single 
disjunction of alternative roles, with pre- 
scriptions as to what undesirable alter- 
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natives one must adopt if one does not 
carry out prescribed roles or fails to car- 
ry out adopted ones in prescribed ways. 

Laws may be conveniently divided 
into two great divisions. There are those 
which demand of all men similar acts of 
performance and forbearance with re- 
spect to the essentials of life, health, 
freedom, and property and those which 
demand merely that certain things be 
done or foreborne in various adopted 
roles. 

Failure with respect to the former set 
of laws, mainly criminal, has usually 
been accompanied with judgments of 
disapproval and the imposition of re- 
straints. They are met by fines, prisons, 
and sometimes by the denial of citizen- 
ship, designed to compel the offenders to 
act in the universally required ways. He 
who does not behave properly when un- 
der restraint is faced with the alternative 
of having the restraints increased and 
increased until he reaches the extreme 
where he is nothing but an impoverished, 
famished, solitary, or trapped animal on 
whom we can rely—because he is capable 
of only weakened biological, physical, or 
economic activity—to behave in re- 
quired ways. Law relies on all men to do 
or forbear doing certain central things, 
offering them only the alternatives of 
doing them with more or less con- 
straint. 

Failure with respect to the second set 
of laws, mainly civil, has usually been 
met with a detached judgment to the ef- 
fect that one will thereafter be relied 
upon to fill some other role than the one 
adopted. The laws ask men to do or not 
to do various things in the roles they 
have assumed, and they meet failure by 
assigning the men new, more or less 
temporary tasks, such as that of paying 
a penalty, desisting from this or that 
enterprise, submitting to new conditions. 




















He who does not meet the new demands 
of the law is given another task, and so 
on, until we reach the point, defined by 
law, where the failure is equated with a 
failure to respect law itself and thus to 
be that which jeopardizes the essentials 
of life, health, freedom, or property. 

Once, in consonance with the best 
criminological, sociological, and psychi- 
atrical thought, we free law from all 
ethical connotations, the two types of 
laws will be seen to merge into one 
another to form a single body of positive 
law. It will then be evident that all laws 
are formalized expectations to the effect 
that men will fill certain roles and per- 
form certain specific tasks, or have new 
roles assigned to them under threat or 
under actual duress. 

New roles need not be more onerous or 
more unpleasant than old ones. Even 
now it is sometimes the case that the law 
accepts with equanimity the fact that 
men will willingly pay for the privilege of 
violating some legal injunction. Pure, 
positive law views all infractions in this 
way. It approaches the most heinous 
crimes with the same detachment and 
objectivity that now characterizes the 
decision to refuse a man a license to fly a 
plane because he cannot see very well. It 
lays down various qualifications deter- 
mining whether or not a man can take up 
a given role and whether or not he fills it 
properly. So far as he fails to satisfy the 
expectations of the law, it holds him re- 
sponsible and therefore liable to fill pre- 
scribed alternative roles. 

Some of men’s acts, though inevitably 
social in character, occurring as they do 
in society and being subject to social 
judgment, never come within the scope 
of law. Law hardly touches the vast field 
of manners, a submission to which con- 
tains much of the promise of most men’s 
happiness. Nor does law in its purity ask 
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men to pledge themselves in its behalf. 
It does not look to them for loyalty; it 
allows them to devote themselves to 
other gods and other goods, merely rely- 
ing on them in specified directions and 
offering alternatives should its reliance 
be misplaced. It offers a kind of irrefu- 
table hypothesis to the effect that men 
will be subject to it, if not in this role 
then in that, if not under threat then 
under duress. 

There are men who live in but do not 
belong to society. Relied upon to respond 
to society’s demands, they are not relied 
upon to be responsive to her needs. But 
none of their acts is illegal in any sense 
except that of being preludes to a forced 
change in status. Just which acts are il- 
legal and just which are not cannot be 
known in any high a priori way. The law 
is the articulation of what is demanded 
now in limited social situations—though, 
having once been expressed, it has an in- 
definite, temporal reach and a trans- 
lucent rationality. 

The law holds men responsible for 
some acts which no foresight could have 
prevented. It subjects disease-carriers, 
epileptics, idiots, drunkards, and the ab- 
sent-minded to changes in role, even 
though they could not have avoided the 
injuries they bring about. It does speak 
of intents, but only as a way of distin- 
guishing prepared and unprepared acts, 
the former pointing to men who can be 
more constantly relied upon to act in 
certain expected ways than the others. 

Legal punishments are not always re- 
tributive, nor ought they be. The negli- 
gent, the awkward, the malformed, have 
misfortunes enough, and there is no 
point in multiplying them. All that one 
should want is to have them act inside 
those confines where it is reasonable to 
expect that they will not promote the 
injury of others or of society. A negligent 
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man, providing negligence is not a habit, 
may be asked to play the role of one from 
whom compensation is expected. But the 
compensation, instead of being a way of 
making him suffer, is one way of enabling 
the injured to recover a forced loss of 
status. 

Nor can we rightly say that the pun- 
ishments set by law are or should be 
preventive. They could not in fact al- 
ways be so. How prevent, by law, the 
bad judgments which men of good will 
constantly make, and to the injury of 
their fellows? We force men to take other 
roles, not primarily to prevent them from 
doing certain things, but to enable them 
to be legal in another way. 

Legal punishments are reconstructive; 
they are the expression of a tacit social 
demand that men find a niche in which 
they can be formally and explicitly re- 
lied upon. They are primarily ways of 
acknowledging and taking account of 
men’s multiple abilities. They are not 
primarily ways of judging virtues or dis- 
tributing rewards. 

Law holds men accountable for failure 
to do or forbear, whether or not their acts 
are deliberate, intended, or desired. It 
relies on them to act as reasonable social 
men or take the consequences. But, were 
it only this, law would be incomplete, 
teetering on the edge of becoming only a 
set of orders given, rather than an out- 
line of an order to be achieved. 

Law more or less correctly articulates 
the intent of society. If it is not accepted 
as such an articulation, if men were mere- 
ly to conform to it but did not live in 
terms of it, law would be identical with 
commands uttered and perhaps carried 
out, but not identical with enactments 
which claim to be just and to deserve the 
creative interpretative powers of a so- 
cially acknowledged judge. 

But an intent cannot be commanded; 
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it can only be encouraged. Those who 
legislate can be confident that they have 
formulated laws only so far as they can 
count on men to intend to live as legal 
persons. They must offer men what ap- 
pears to them to be right. Only thus can 
they confidently hope for that free act of 
intention without which the law can be 
what men might intend to evade even 
though and while they obey it. 

Laws presuppose a free act of accept- 
ance on the part of men, just as society 
does. But, whereas society presupposes 
that men will freely prefer it as an ex- 
pression of an exclusive loyalty, the law 
presupposes only that they will choose 
it as a comprehensive guide, that they 
will accept it as defining the limits with- 
in which their acts must take place. It is 
because this reliance is not misplaced 
that law has application to living men 
engaged in_ individual, unduplicable 
acts. He whose acts are forged under the 
guidance of an intent to obey the law is 
one whose acts in detail and full individu- 
ality are law-abiding. It is one whose 
most private movements, not mentioned 
in any law, have a legal cast, occurring 
as they do inside a freely adopted, legal 
frame. 

So far as law succeeds in appealing as a 
worthy order in which men can live with- 
out loss of individuality, so far can it 
hope to have them choose it as a guide. 
And so far will law be more than a device 
for coercing animals in human form, of 
driving them in arbitrary ways by 
threats and sanctions, and be instead a 
rational plan by which all men can ex- 
perimentally discover their proper niche. 

Only because men freely choose the 
legal order as their guide can the law 
count on them to exhibit it, even in those 
cases where it cannot back its demands 
by force. Only because men freely choose 
the law as their guide, can law count on 








men to extend its province, even to those 
cases in which they make private testa- 
ments and contracts. On'y because men 
freely choose the legal order thus, can the 
law be law, universal to a degree it does 
not state and applicable to situations it 
cannot control. 

As an arm of society, law relies on all 
men to do what it demands, and it holds 
them responsible for all failures of which 
they are the source. Having a status of 
its own, law in addition relies on men 
to give it moral support and therefore an 
extended scope. If they fail it in this re- 
spect, it and not they are properly re- 
sponsible. Laws which fail of support 
have failed to state what seems to men at 
that time and place to be truly and ob- 
jectively just. They will then not be what 
law should be: an ethics in a local, recog- 
nizable dress. They will instead be what 
laws too often are: outraged cries preced- 
ing the use of unreasonable force, alien 
to the spirit of society and alienating men 
from a sense of legal responsibility, laws 
against law, laws which are not law. Law 
to be law must be sustained by men as 
that which has ethical worth. 


V 


Ethics is law having a cosmic spread, 
holding always with an a priori power. 
It is society extended to include all men 
as concerned not only with one another 
or their goods, but with everything as 
having value and the right to have that 
value preserved and increased. It de- 
mands primarily that the absolute good, 
perfection, excellence, be realized every- 
where, privately and publicly, in society 
and out, with respect to the human and 
with respect to the subhuman. It asks 
that the good be exemplified, whether or 
not it be one’s intent or nature to do so— 
a truth which is recognized by the Greeks 
in politics, the Hebrews in religion, the 
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totalitarians in economics, the demo- 
crats in law, the utilitarians in society, 
and the idealists in the cosmos. Refer- 
ence to good men as having good inten- 
tions but doing what is bad, it knows to 
be references to fictions, to men torn 
away from reality, to fantasies and pri- 
vate dreams falsely pretending not only 
to have weight but a greater weight than 
things. For it the problem of free will is 
idle, irrelevant to the burning question 
as to how a man is to be judgec and for 
what. 

Unlike society, which at one and the 
same time demands and forcibly insists 
that its demands be fulfilled, and unlike 
law which states its demands against a 
background of a supporting force, ethics 
merely states the nature of the good. 
Society and law are compulsive; they 
make sure that their reliance on men is 
not altogether misplaced, by backing up 
their demands with the promise of the 
exercise of a disagreeable force. There 
must be an analogous promise in ethics. 
Otherwise ethics would be purely de- 
scriptive, stating merely that men have 
the alternative of doing the good or being 
bad, without requiring them to embrace 
the first and reject the second. It would 
not rely on any one, and there would 
therefore be nothing like ethical respon- 
sibility. Ethics—even a pure, objective 
ethics, concerned merely with the fact 
that the good is to be preserved and en- 
hanced, regardless of intent and desire— 
must be prescriptive and thus somehow 
urge that the good be accepted and the 
bad rejected. 

An ethics presupposes men who seek to 
avoid the state of being bad, who resist 
the characterization that they have fall- 
en short of its demands. It presupposes 
that men are responsible to the degree 
that they fail to do what is ethically ex- 
pected of them. But unlike society and 
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law, it offers those men no alternative 
role, unless it be an alternative role to 
have the very same work to do as before 
and other things as well. It always relies 
on all men to do the good; if they fail it 
now, it presents them with the same task 
it did before and with the need of making 
up their previous failures. It offers a kind 
of inescapable hypothesis to the effect 
that men have only one role to play, that 
of doing good. It says that if they fail to 
do the good today their work is only 
postponed and then with penalty. 

We cannot know what ethics is unless 
we somehow meet the challenge of show- 
ing how and why the alternative of being 
bad expresses not an alternative role but 
only the alternative of carrying out a pre- 
assigned role, an inescapable role, in a 
more unfortunate state. The challenge is 
met by the supposition that there is a 
God who counters the failures of men to 
live up to ethical demands by requiring 
them to make good their failures in the 
hereafter. But, were this so, ethics would 
not have any necessary relevance to men, 
no native virtue, no intrinsic appeal for 
them. It would say that the good should 
now be adopted merely because God de- 
manded it or had threatened that one 
would later have to pay a high price for 
failure today. 

God is no necessary prop for ethics. 
In fact, to go by the reports of the faith- 
ful, he opposes the demands of ethics at 
times. He terrorized Isaac and led Abra- 
ham to the verge of infanticide. And, 
to go by the testimony of history, some 
ethical men have had no need of him. 
Confucius, Voltaire, Lincoln, Felix Ad- 
ler, have shown that they need no divine 
sanction to make them ethical. 

It is then not the frown of a god that 
makes the unethical equivalent with the 
undesirable. Nor is there any glory in the 
ideal good which makes it superior to the 
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bad. As possibilities, both are on a level, 
incomplete, indeterminate, abstract, fall- 
ing far short of what an actual good 
should be. It is only because the ideal 
good is a correlative to man, because it 
provides him with an element which he 
needs in order to be complete, that there 
is a sting in the fact that he has not re- 
alized it. 

Men are in time, inseparable from and 
forever reaching toward a future, ideal, 
universal good. They remain incomplete 
so long as they lack that good. It is what 
they need in order to be at rest with 
themselves, full men, harmonized, uni- 
fied, realized. They are concerned— 
though not necessarily consciously— 
with the good because they need it. 
When they fall short of what is ethically 
demanded, they thus are further from 
what they need than they were before. 
The ethically bad man, the guilty one, 
is a responsible one. For his own sake he 
must recover the distance he lost, re- 
attain the status of one who is about to 
realize more of the good than had been in 
existence before. The reason why the 
ethically bad is undesirable, therefore, 
is simply that it stands in the way of men 
being men. 

Men have a natural appetite for the 
good, an appetite of which they may be- 
come aware only dimly and belatedly. 
They always direct themselves toward 
that good as substantial beings, even 
when they are engaged in consciously 
and deliberately destroying goods al- 
ready achieved. 

From the standpoint of the good, men 
can be relied upon to be concerned with 
it, when innocent and when guilty, when 
conscious and when unconscious, for such 
concern is of their essence. He who does 
not do what is ethically commanded has 
not satisfied his concern as much as he 
could have; he has fallen back a step in 
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his unending human task of making him- 
self a full man. 

So far there is no need to refer to man 
as free. He is responsible for his failures 
to do the good, whether his acts be free 
or compelled. This could be the whole 
story, were it not that men have minds, 
that they can consciously set other goals 
for themselves, that they occupy them- 
selves with partial, distorted ideas of the 
good. Men must, for the sake of the good 
itself, freely make it their own, and this 
in two ways. They must intend to use it 
as a kind of golden law and must devote 
themselves to its realization as a plan of 
a perfected, universal society. 

Plato remarked that he who strives to 
reach the good does not yet possess it and 
must to that extent not be good. But 
this surely is a paradox. And it remains 
one so long as with Plato one fails to dis- 
tinguish between a natural concern for 
the good and a deliberate intending of it. 
Men as needing the good to complete 
themselves are so far incomplete and 
thus not good. But they become good to 
some degree if they intend the good. In- 
tending the good is a way of bringing the 
good into one’s very substance, of mak- 
ing it the ground for every individual 
expression and act, of assuring that 
everything that is done is done within the 
frame of the idea of perfection. 

He who is concerned with the good is 
in a state of disequilibrium; he who in- 
tends the good has recovered his equilib- 
rium in part and is prepared to recover 
it altogether. Intention, though the pre- 
lude to an effort to realize the good in 
act, offers then and there a satisfying 
realization of that good. When we in- 
tend, we reorient ourselves; we get the 
good into ourselves as a principle em- 
bodied in every specific individual act in 
which we engage thereafter. Intention 
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provides the good with some degree of 
realization now, even though and while 
the good continues to demand realiza- 
tion through act. 

The good relies on men not only to ex- 
hibit it in their acts but to realize it now 
through intent. Men are responsible thus 
not only for failing to do the good but for 
not intending it. An intention cannot of 
course be demanded, forced from a man. 
It must be freely forged or cease to be a 
way of bringing the good into one’s self. 
What is less than a free decision can at 
most be a way of allying one’s self with 
the good, not a way of identifying one’s 
self with it. 

The good counts on men to exercise a 
freedom to identify themselves with it, 
and it counts on them to exhibit it in 
acts, whether these be free or not. It re- 
lies on them explicitly to manifest it out- 
wardly, and it relies on them by presup- 
position to sustain it inwardly. It looks 
to them to take on the role of being men 
of good intent and of doing nothing but 
the good. It defines them as men who are 
responsible because they are by nature 
obligated to realize it and because they 
have the power now to realize it partially 
through the agency of an intent. 

In addition to freely intending and 
willy-nilly doing the good, however, men 
ought to devote themselves to its realiza- 
tion. They ought to take it as their ex- 
clusive goal and thus inhibit any tenden- 
cies that might lead them in a different 
direction. Otherwise the good would al- 
ways be at the mercy of undisciplined 
appetites which make good intentions 
impotent and good acts a thing of the 
past or an accident in the present. A mere 
intention and admonition to do the good 
can be the prelude to doing what is bad, 
unless men have pledged themselves to 
work solely on behalf of the good. Even 
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then there is no guaranty that nought 
but the good will be done. But the likeli- 
hood will be enhanced, and—more im- 
portant—men’s potential, as capable of 
doing this or that, will be infected with 
the good, and the scope of the good will 
thereby be increased. 

The good is less than wholly good, and 
thus is not really good, so long as there 
is anything outside it. Unless the good 
has become an object of men’s loyalties, 
it is outside their potentialities. It can 
infect their potentialities only if the men 
internally determine themselves by free- 
ly putting aside all other possible claim- 
ants to their loyalties and preparing 
themselves to do what the good demands 
and because it is good. 

Thus, a man might find that honesty 
was the best policy and intend and actu- 
ally be honest, performing his every act 
in strict conformity with the best maxims 
of the copy-books. Such a man would not 
yet be good enough. He might conceiv- 
ably be one who dreamed of other worlds 
where the policy might have been other- 
wise. And there could come a time when 
that dream might sweep him off his well- 
placed prudential feet. He might thus be 
a man of reluctant virtue, as most of us 
usually are. To be truly good he would 
have to be more than this, and more for 
the sake of the good. The good demands 
that it be realized, that men have now 
the deliberately acquired habit of lean- 
ing in its direction, not merely a need for 
it, or the prospect of feeling guilty for 
having failed to do what they ought. It 
relies on men to be responsive to it. The 
good presupposes the existence of free 
men who intend it and who are loyal to 
it and demands of them that they ex- 
hibit it everywhere. And men ought to 
accept its triple charge, for it is but a way 
of demanding that they be complete men. 
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VI 


Ethics becomes the very substance of 
society once it is detached from a need to 
have men intend it, is given a geographi- 
cal home, and is backed by the force of 
living men’s irritations and inertia. It 
becomes indistinguishable from law when 
it is detached from a need to have men 
pledge themselves that they will be ex- 
clusively devoted to it, when it is made 
articulate and abstract in the form of 
statutes and decisions of limited range, 
and is framed against a background of 
agencies of enforcement. All three pre- 
suppose that there are free men who can 
be relied upon now to embody a cosmic 
or localized good and that those men 
will exhibit it in their acts. Should no 
man freely adopt the good, in its un- 
limited ethical or in its limited social and 
legal form, then, though each might do 
nothing but the good, each would face 
the good as outside and over against 
himself. 

In summary, men are always respon- 
sible to the good, no matter what they do 
and how free they are. If it were possible 
to infect their potentialities with the 
good or have them guide themselves by 
the good, without their being free, law, 
society, and ethics would still be possible. 
Men would still continue to have great 
and grave responsibilities. They would 
still continue to be responsible to the 
good in a limited or in an unlimited form. 
But they would be men of a kind we have 
never seen—men who not merely did not 
but could not devote themselves whole- 
heartedly to religion or the achievement 
of wealth and fame. 

In this world men have the ability to 
further nonethical ends. They can in- 
tend what is less than and other than the 
ethically good. In our world in fact, fame 
and wealth, private joys, and transcend- 
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ent beings seem to have a sweetness 
which lures men on and leads them again 
and again to put aside the claims of the 
ethical good. And so long as this is true, 
ethics, society, and law precariously pre- 
suppose the existence of free men who 
are responsible not merely /o the good 
but for the good, who owe it to them- 
selves to bring about what ought to be. 


VII 


The sciences as we know them in 
modern times predict what will ensue 
when certain well-defined conditions are 
fulfilled. Their scope is world-wide. They 
can enter into the field of value, where 
until now they have been largely stran- 
gers, with the same assurance and suc- 
cess they exhibited in the heavens, the 
waters, and the earth. It is possible to 
make quite accurate predictions as to 
when men will go mad, when they will 
become sick, when they will steal, when 
they will mature, when they will devote 
themselves to the pursuit of the good. 
But such prediction no matter how ac- 
curate and detailed, will fall short of 
what the social disciplines encompass. 
They will not tell us what men’s respon- 
sibilities are. They will tell us what the 
men will do, not what they ought to do. 

The social disciplines can acquire a 
rigorous scientific cast, once it be recog- 
nized that unlike the so-called “natural” 
sciences, they claim not to predict what 
men will do but how failure to do what 
was expected increases the work they 
have yet to do. 

A natural scientist working in the 
social fields may eventually reach that 
far-off goal where he will be able to say 
that men, on being asked to do such-and- 
such things, will or will not do them, and 
that, if presented with such-and-such 
threat or force, will or will not conform 


to the demands of society, law, and 
ethics. But in making such predictions 
he will already take for granted the ex- 
istence of the social fields, fields which 
are to be demarcated and understood by 
the social sciences. These in turn can be 
said to encompass all that the natural 
sciences do, for the natural sciences are 
pursued by men in organizations with 
their own languages, morals, taboos, laws, 
and beliefs. The social sciences can take 
scientific men as objects to be as ex- 
haustively and profitably studied as the 
most distant primitives. But they will 
then presuppose that there are such 
scientists and that they have a field of 
inquiry. The natural scientists predict 
that if x is done then y will be; the social 
disciplines predict that if x is not done 
z will have to be done. 

If the two approaches are to be 
brought together, then we must say— 
both in nature and with respect to man 
—that if z does not have to be done, then 
x is done and thus y will be. If a man does 
not have to go to jail, he has conformed 
to the law and thus will be free of legal 
disturbance; also if an electron does not 
have to jump an orbit, the orbits are 
filled and thus no evidence of Planck’s 
constant will be had. Our inquiries, 
natural and social together, tell us that 
if certain roles are not imposed certain 
conditions have been fulfilled and other 
things must happen. The first half of 
this composite statement is the concern 
of the social; the second half, of the 
natural sciences. 

The natural sciences, however, pri- 
marily rely on nature to sustain their 
predictions. It is because of the force of 
nature that the antecedent is connected 
with such and such a consequent. The 
natural sciences thus depend on the sanc- 
tions of nature to compel an entity to 
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conform to its laws. The social sciences 
instead look to human force, whether 
this be imposed from the outside, as in 
the case of law and society, or imposed 
from within, as in the case of ethics. 
You can predict, as a natural scientist, 
when men will be held responsible or will 
hold themselves responsible. You can 
predict when they will feel guilty and 
with how much willingness or reluctance 
they will do what they should. But you 
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cannot predict, except as a social scien- 
tist, what men will be, for this presup- 
poses the force which values exert on 
men and the force by which men are ex- 
ternally encouraged to support those 
values—presuppositions which take one 
out of the realm of natural occurrences 
to that “second nature” which is bound- 
ed by values and grounded in responsi- 
bility. 
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SHOULD GENERAL THEORY OF VALUE BE ABANDONED? 


JAMES WARD SMITH 


I 


1. We are in an age of acute linguistic 
self-consciousness. We are convinced 
that the clarification of the problems of 
any field depends in large degree upon 
careful analysis of the language used in 
that field. Since the apex of the analysis 
of any language consists in the analysis 
of “statements” made within that lan- 
guage, there is much talk about various 
kinds of “statements.” 

The tendency toward linguistic em- 
phasis has to a marked extent affected 
discussions of ethics, aesthetics, and the 
so-called problems of “value.” People 
talk a great deal about “value state- 
ments” as though they constitute a class 
which is quite obviously distinct from 
other types of statement. Value state- 
ments and factual statements are dichot- 
omized, as though the rules and regula- 
tions appropriate to the former are quite 
distinct from those appropriate to the 
latter. No one, however, has as yet suc- 
ceeded in proving this. 

I suspect the cause of this peculiar 
situation is that the people who talk 
about ‘‘value statements’—even those 
who deny their ‘““meaning”—have been 
more influenced than they suppose by 
the post-Kantian tendency to discuss 
value in generic terms. The present tend- 
ency to suppose that there is a unique 
class of statements called “valuational” 
is the linguistic equivalent of the far 
older view that _yalyes and facts are two 
very different modes of being. This lin- 
guistic equivalent has one marked ad- 
vantage, which has not as yet been fully 
realized, for it lends itself to very precise 
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modes of analysis. This paper is an at- 
tempt to make something of a start in 
this direction. 

2. There are two essentially distinct 
problems which have emerged in value 
theory. There is, on the one hand, the 
problem of the nature of values and, on 
the other hand, the problem of the nature 
of valuational attitudes. The problem of 
values is probably metaphysical in the 
broadest connotation of that term. It 
concerns whether or not there is anything 
existent in the world, be it quality, re- 
lation, situation, essence, or whatnot, 
which is a value. The problem of valu- 
ational attitudes is probably psychologi- 
cal in the broadest sense. It concerns it- 
self with the basic peculiarities of those 
states of persons which are valuational 
states as distinct from any other state 
which is not. These problems should be 
distinguished even by those who believe 
that the only sense in which values exist 
is the sense in which valuational atti- 
tudes are adopted by people. 

Emphasis upon statement analysis, far 
from causing blindness to these problems 
(as the work of a few formalists has led 
some to believe), serves to crystallize 
them in a highly precise form. Aside from 
its purely formal characteristics, a state- 
ment may possess two functions which 
define spheres of investigation. These 
functions are usually called the “‘indica- 
tive” and the “expressive.” 

3. By the indicative function of a 
statement is meant its capacity to assert 
something which is either true or false. 
There are two senses in which the word 
“indicative”? may be used. In the first 
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sense, a statement is indicative if it is 
possible to specify the situation or char- 
acteristic of a situation which would, if it 
existed, constitute the verifier of the 
statement. In the second sense, a state- 
ment is indicative if in fact the verifier 
exists. In the first sense, ‘onions are red”’ 
is indicative if I can show that whether 
onions are red or whether onions are not 
red can be ascertained. In this sense 
“fourteen hobgoblins exist in Africa” is 
indicative if the conditions can be speci- 
fied under which I would establish that 
there are no hobgoblins in Africa or that 
there are only twelve of them. In the sec- 
ond sense, ‘‘onions are red”’ is indicative 
only if I can establish that onions are red; 
and “fourteen hobgoblins exist in Africa” 
is presumably not indicative. It might be 
said more briefly that “indicative” in the 
first sense means “either true or false’ 
and means in the second sense “true.” 
This brief statement, however, ignores 
the problem of defining “false.” Actually, 
a false statement may be defined as one 
which is indicative in the first sense and 
not indicative in the second sense. At any 
rate, “false” is the antonym of indicative 
in the second sense, whereas it is one pos- 
sible meaning of indicative in the first 
sense. The antonym of indicative in the 
first sense is “unverifiable.” 

In this paper I shall use the word “‘in- 
dicative”’ in the first sense here defined. 
The word “‘true’’ will be used in place of 
the word indicative in the second sense. 
The word “verifiable” thus stands as a 
synonym for the word “‘indicative’’; the 
word “‘verified” as a synonym of “true.” 
This use of the word “indicative” car- 
ries with it the peculiarity that the mean- 
ing of “indicate nothing” must be sharp- 
ly distinguished from the meaning of 
“nonindicative.” A false statement is in- 
dicative, but “indicates nothing” (cf. 
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Bertrand Russell, Inquiry into Meaning 
and Truth, p. 279). 

4. By the expressive function of a 
statement is meant its relation to the 
psychological state of the person who 
utters it at the time of uttering it. Thus 
any statement is expressive in the sense 
that, being uttered by a person, some 
psychological state is a necessary factor 
in its production. Russell seems to imply 
(though never, I think, definitely to as- 
sert) that such states will always be be- 
lieving (or disbelieving) states. This 
seems, at the very least, dubious; but the 
point will not assume importance in the 
context of this discussion. 

When it is said that a statement ex- 
presses a state of the speaker, there are at 
least three possible relations between 
statement and state which might be sig- 
nified. One might be referring to either: 
(a) the state which immediately pro- 
duces the statement, or (6) the state to 
whose existence I can infer from an anal- 
ysis of the statement, or (c) the state 
which is satisfied by the utterance of the 
statement. Of these three meanings the 
first is certainly the most general, and the 
other two are less frequent subordinate 
possibilities. Thus to say that a state pro- 
duces a statement does not necessarily 
mean that analysis of the statement will 
enable us to infer to the character of the 
state. No doubt this inference is some- 
times possible; its possibility alone justi- 
fies much contemporary discussion of ex- 
pression in art. But it is not expression in 
this sense which I wish to discuss. Simi- 
larly, to say that a state produces a 
statement does not necessarily mean 
that uttering the statement “satisfies” 
that state, though again it is probably a 
fact that this is sometimes so. My anger 
at George, for example, may not only 
produce but may in addition be satisfied 
by my remark “George is an idiot.” I 








wish to make it clear, however, that 
throughout this discussion I shall mean, 
in referring to situations of expression, to 
indicate solely the general fact of the pro- 
duction of a statement by a psychologi- 
cal state. 

That I am unwilling, with Russell, to 
label all such states ‘believing states” is 
due no doubt to the fact that I am using 
the word “‘statement”’ in a much broader 
sense than he. Where “shut the door’”’ is 
considered a statement, the state which 
it expresses can scarcely be called a be- 
lief. One does not believe that shut the 
door. If the statement ‘‘x is good”’ literal- 
ly means “Ah!” the state which it ex- 
presses can hardly be a “belief.” One 
does not believe that “Ah!” 

5. Adoption in value theory of the 
method of statement analysis would 
mean reformulation of the problem of 
values as that of the indicative function 
of value statements. And it would mean 
reformulation of the problem of valu- 
ational attitudes as that of the expressive 
function of value statements. Thus, 
whether there are existent values would 
depend upon whether or not there are 
existent situations or characteristics of 
situations which render given valuation- 
al statements true. Similarly, the ques- 
tion of the nature of valuational atti- 
tudes would amount to the question of 
the nature of the psychological states 
which are expressed by valuational state- 
ments. The view already mentioned that 
the only sense in which values exist is the 
sense in which valuational attitudes exist 
might (as we shall make clear shortly) 
mean that the expressive and indicative 
functions of value statements are identi- 
cal. 

The decision to define values as what- 
ever may render actual or conceivable 
value statements true will very likely be 
subjected to criticism. It will be said that 
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this is not the way in which we use the 
word. It may, of course, be freely ad- 
mitted that we never use the word “‘val- 
ue” merely as a blanket term for a class 
of things which render valuational state- 
ments true. The words we use in every- 
day life are generally stuffed with con- 
tent. We mean by “yellow” a certain in- 
spectable quality in experience; we mean 
by a “causal fact” some very definite 
kind of succession found in the objects of 
experience. What would be the sense of 
defining “yellow” as anything which 
rendered a statement attributing yellow 
to something true; or of defining a ‘“‘caus- 
al fact’? as anything which rendered a 
statement such as “x causes y’ true? 
There may seem to be just as little sense 
in defining a “value” as anything which 
renders a valuational statement true. 

If by “little sense’’ is meant emptiness 
of content, this reaction is quite justifi- 
able. This definition does not enlighten 
us as to what values are. But it serves a 
highly significant purpose nonetheless. 
For it certainly focalizes in an incompa- 
rable manner the problem of whether 
values exist or not, and it is an indispen- 
sable preliminary step for any attempt to 
fill out the content of values. Whether 
values exist or not depends upon whether 
valuational statements are true or false 
or not; what the content of a specific 
value fact is depends upon the possibility 
of describing the situation which does 
render some specific value statement 
true. 

There are doubtless people who deny 
the indicative function of valuational 
statements, who hold such statements to 
be neither true nor false, and who yet 
simultaneously continue to speak of 
“values.” Presumably Ayer, who holds 
value statements to be nonindicative, 
would in everyday life assert that his 
“values” differ from a Fascist’s “values.” 
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If nothing ever renders value statements 
true (a view which I am not at all criti- 
cizing at the moment), this could mean 
only a limited number of things. It might 
mean that Ayer’s valuational attitudes 
—his psychological states of liking and 
disliking, approval and disapproval—dif- 
fer from those of the Fascist. Instead of 
saying that his values differ, he could 
more properly say that his valuational 
attitudes differ. Or, alternatively, he 
might emphasize that what he likes (the 
things to which his value statements 
refer, even though nonindicative) differs 
from what the Fascist likes. 

One of the pervasive difficulties in 
value discussions is that the word 
“value” is so disastrously ambiguous. 
I submit that clarity in these discussions 
necessitates the following fourfold dis- 
tinction: The phrase “valuational situ- 
ation”’ is the broadest and most general 
in scope; the phrase “valuational atti- 
tude” (or what is expressed) applies to 
the attitude of the person who is doing 
the valuing in that situation; the phrase 
“possessor of value” (or that which is re- 
ferred to) signifies the object or situation 
toward which the person reacts within 
the total situation; and the word “‘value”’ 
or the phrase ‘“‘value possessed” (what is 
indicated = the verifier) alone raises the 
question of whether the person’s reaction 
is in any sense cognitive, whether the 
statement he utters is true or false—in 
short, whether there are actually values 
in the world or whether the word ‘‘value”’ 
must join the words “angel” and “fairy” 
in the vocabulary of mythology. 


II 


6. If value theory is to be considered as 
an analysis of valuational statements, 
however, then success in defining the 
subject matter of value theory depends 
upon success in defining valuational 
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statements. What is a valuational state- 
ment as distinguished from any other 
type of statement? Can you tell by look- 
ing at a statement whether it is valu- 
ational or not? 

One thing must be made clear at the 
very outset. Lack of success in finding 
some characteristic both common to, and 
peculiar to, all statements which are 
valuational does not in itself justify 
denial that there are any valuational 
statements. Most people would call 
“Charity is noble” or “This Cézanne 
painting is beautiful” valuation state- 
ments. If disagreement emerges either 
with regard to what is common and 
unique to statements of this admittedly 
valuational character or with regard to 
which of the many less clearly valuation- 
al statements are to be allowed into the 
class of these statements, such disagree- 
ment in no sense indicates that we were 
in error in calling the original statements 
valuational. Arguments as to whether or 
not valuational statements exist are 
purely verbal. People do utter state- 
ments such as “x is good” or “x is 
beautiful”; and these are examples of 
what is meant by “‘valuational state- 
ment.” Denial that valuational state- 
ments exist constitutes solely a refusal to 
apply this particular label to statements 
of that sort. 

It is the phrase “of that sort” which 
carries with it all the difficulty. 

The question here raised is the so- 
called generic problem in theory of value. 
If the usual way in which this problem is 
put is in the nature of the question, 
“What is value generically?” it is to be 
noted that the question here raised is 
broader in import. If we ask, ‘What is 
common to all valuational statements?” 
there is no reason why the anwer must be 
found in their indicative function alone. 
Presumably it might be found in their 








expressive function alone, or in a combi- 
nation of their expressive and indicative 
peculiarities. Only if it were found that 
the sole common feature in all valuation- 
al situations were a specific indicative 
function would the present question be 
identical with the question, “What is 
value generically?” 

No doubt the preceding paragraph 
will be puzzling if the reader continues to 
use the word “value” in the ambiguous 
sense in which it is customarily used. 
The view here adopted is that the really 
generic problem in value theory is the 
problem of what is common to all valu- 
ational situations. The statement analy- 
sis method puts this question in terms of 
an envisaged common character of all 
valuational statements. It is quite pos- 
sible that nothing would be common to 
all valuational situations except the 
valuational attitudes of people in those 
situations. In such case the problem, 
“What is value generically?” would be 
(so long as the meaning of the word 
“‘value’’ is distinguished from the mean- 
ing of the phrase “‘valuational attitude’’) 
an unanswerable problem. In the lan- 
guage of statement analysis, what is com- 
mon to all valuational statements would 
be their expressive function, not their 
indicative function. 

Presumably there are just four ways 
in which a class of statements might be 
defined: (1) in a purely formal manner, 
(2) in terms of their expressive function 
—in terms of the generic nature of the 
type of psychological state they ex- 
press, (3) in terms of their indicative 
function—in terms of the generic nature 
of the characteristics in situations which 
are capable of rendering them true, 
(4) only by means of a combination of 
the above considerations. 

7. Admittedly the question which has 
been of most persistent interest concerns 
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the nature of value generically. “Value” 
is that situation or characteristic thereof 
which is capable of rendering a valu- 
ational statement true. Hence the view 
that there is a generic similarity in all 
“values” is the view that there is a 
generic similarity in all situations which 
are capable of rendering valuational 
statements true. That is to say, there is 
an indicative function common to all 
valuational statements. 

To deny that valuational statements 
can be defined in terms of indicative 
function is to deny that the indicative 
function of all valuational statements is 
the same. An alternative way of stating 
this view is to assert that there is no 
feature common to all situations which 
are in fact valued. 

Truistically, there are two major posi- 
tions concerning the indicative function 
of valuational statements which might 
be adopted. Either they are indicative or 
they are not. If the latter position be 
adopted, then value statements will be 
held to be expressive only. If the former, 
then they will still be expressive but, in 
addition, will indicate something or 
other the existence or nonexistence of 
which renders appropriate the applica- 
tion of the words “true” or “‘false”’ to 
such statements. 

The view that value statements do 
possess indicative function has taken 
historically two different forms. It has, 
on the one hand, been held that they in- 
dicate the same facts which they express; 
and it has, on the other hand, been held 
that they indicate facts quite distinct 
from those which they express. The lat- 
ter alternative has in turn taken two es- 
sentially different forms, according as the 
“‘nonexpressed”’ fact is taken to be in the 
nature of an indefinable such as a quality 
(or even an intuited essence) or in the 
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nature of a definable relational context 
such as utility or means-end. 

There are thus three distinct possi- 
bilities with regard to the indicative 
function of any given value statement: 
(1) There is none—the statement is ex- 
pressive only. (2) The statement indi- 
cates the same fact it expresses; which 
fact is a psychological state of the 
speaker. (3) The statement indicates 
something distinct from the fact it ex- 
presses, which may alternatively be con- 
sidered as either definable or indefinable. 
Positions in value theory consist in gen- 
eralizations concerning which of the fore- 
going possibilities are realized by valu- 
ational statements as a class. It is evident 
that two courses lie open to anyone who 
is anxious to formulate a position. One 
might take, for example, the first possi- 
bility—that there is no indicative func- 
tion—and hold either (a) that some or 
even most value statements are of this 
character or (b) that all valuational 
statements are expressive only. The as- 
sertion of (b) entails conjointly the asser- 
tion of (a) together with the denial that 
there are any instances of types (2) and 
(3). If a generic definition of value be de- 
sired, the view proposed must be of type 
(6). It must be argued that the indicative 
function of all valuational statements is 
identical. That is to say, it must hold 
that ali value statements are nonindica- 
tive or that all of them indicate the psy- 
chological states they express or that all 
of them indicate something distinct from 
the states they express. The alternative 
is to admit that each of the above pro- 
ponents is in his turn correct in his asser- 
tion that there are examples of valuation- 
al statements of the kind he is discussing 
and that each is completely unjustified in 
his denial that there are appropriate ex- 
amples of valuational statements of the 
other kinds. 
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If this alternative is adopted, the 
generic problem as we have posed it 
would not be solved. It would be estab- 
lished solely that the indicative function 
of all valuational statements is not neces- 
sarily identical. The generic problem 
could, however, still be answered by ap- 
peal either to expressive function or to 
formal characteristics or to a combina- 
tion of all considerations. 

If a value statement indicates some- 
thing distinct from the fact it expresses, 
it will of course still be possible that what 
it expresses may be related to what it in- 
dicates in some specifiable way. For ex- 
ample, if I mean by “x is good” that 
most people like x, I am not indicating 
my own liking state (which presumably 
“x is good” expresses), but I am indicat- 
ing a fact or set of facts of a similar na- 
ture. Thus, to say that a statement indi- 
cates something distinct from the state 
expressed is not to say that it indicates 
something totally distinct in kind. Pre- 
sumably my statements “I am hot” and 
“You are hot” indicate—at least at the 
level of common sense—facts of the same 
general nature; but, since the former in- 
dicates what it expresses, whereas the 
latter does not, the two statements are 
epistemologically on very different foot- 
ing. 

There is a further very significant pos- 
sibility. It may be that a given statement 
indicates the fact that something or 
other is causing the psychological state 
which that statement expresses. Assume 
once more that “‘x is good” expresses a 
state of liking in me. It will be one thing 
to say that the statement indicates my 
liking (i.e., is rendered true by it); it will 
be a very different thing to say that the 
statement indicates the causal fact that 
my liking state is produced either by 
some feature of x or by x entire. This dis- 
tinction shows that ambiguity exists in 








most so-called ‘“‘hedonistic” or “subjecti- 
vistic’” views. One is not quite certain 
whether for hedonism awareness of a 
value fact is the mere feeling of a pleasur- 
able state or a cognitive apprehension 
that something or other is causing this 
pleasurable state. One is not quite sure 
whether for subjectivism consciousness 
of value is a mere consciousness of self or 
a consciousness of certain effects on the 
self as caused by something extrinsic to 
it. 

8. The question, “What is value ge- 
nerically?”’ is here interpreted as synony- 
mous with the question, “Is there any 
common indicative function discernible 
in all valuational statements?” The ques- 
tion thus interpreted is obviously a dif- 
ferent question from the one, “Is there 
any common expressive function?” In 
other words, it raises a problem quite dis- 
tinct from the problem of defining a valu- 
ational attitude as such. It is also a ques- 
tion obviously distinct from the one, “Is 
there any formal characteristic which 
all value statements share in common?”’ 

These questions are distinct, however 
closely related they may be. How closely 
related they are is a vital problem. There 
are many cases of questions which are 
distinct which yet cannot be answered in 
independence of each other. For example, 
the questions “How old is John?” and 
“When was John born?” are distinct. 
The former is nonsensical if John died 
several years ago, whereas the latter is 
not. Yet, though distinct, they are inter- 
dependent. For you cannot say how old 
John is unless you know when he was 
born; and if you know either when he 
was born or how old he is, you can infer 
to the other under certain conditions. 

If one question is dependent upon an- 
other (as the question of John’s age is 
dependent upon the question of the date 
of his birth), that question is not autono- 
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mous. Thus, when we have once distin- 
guished the question “What is value ge- 
nerically?” from the questions ‘“‘What for- 
mal characteristics do value statements 
have?” and “What is a valuational atti- 
tude?” the next problem which arises is 
whether or not the first question is 
autonomous. In short, is the problem of 
the indicative function of a statement 
autonomous, or is it dependent upon the 
answers one gives to the problems of the 
syntax or the expressive function of the 
statement? 

When these matters are considered 
with precision, they reveal themselves in 
a much more problematic light than 
when they are considered naively. For 
example, it seems legitimate to say that, 
once you have determined what a man’s 
valuational attitudes are, you have de- 
termined what his values are. I have al- 
ready emphasized sufficiently the am- 
biguity latent in an uncritical use of the 
word ‘“‘values.” If this ambiguity is 
eradicated, this apparently legitimate 
belief is seen to assert that, by determin- 
ing what type of attitude a statement ex- 
presses, it is possible to reach some con- 
clusion concerning what it is which that 
statement indicates. When stated in this 
way the belief does not seem so obviously 
legitimate. 

I submit that much contemporary 
value discussion conceals a latent as- 
sumption which is wholly gratuitous. 
There is a prevalent tendency to assume 
that if, at least in certain cases, you as- 
certain the type of attitude which a 
statement expresses, you are justified in 
drawing certain conclusions about the 
indicative function of the statement. It 
is assumed in some quarters, for example, 
that if a statement expresses an intense 
enough emotional attitude, the state- 
ment must be nonindicative. Surely this 
is a non sequitur. We have all at some 
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time or other seen a small child on a 
wintry morning jumping up and down, 
clapping his hands excitedly, and piping 
“It is snowing! It is snowing!” Assuredly 
the fact that this outburst expresses an 
almost frantic emotional state does not 
justify inference to the conclusion that 
the statement is nonindicative. 

In other quarters it is assumed that if 
a statement expresses an attitude of de- 
sire, it must have an indicative function. 
Desires only arise where there is “some- 
thing lacking” and a willingness to exert 
“effort” to rectify this shortcoming. Per- 
haps this is so; but does it follow that any 
statement expressing a desire indicates a 
present lack or a future effort? That is to 
say, does it follow that an existent lack 
and an ensuing effort render any state- 
ment expressive of desire true? Presum- 
ably my desire to obtain salvation could 
be expressed in the statement “God is 
love.” Will either my present lack of 
sanctity or repeated efforts to change 
render the statement “God is love” true? 

It would be one thing, of course, to say 
that any statement expressive of desire is 
uttered with the intention to indicate 
and quite another to say that it does in- 
dicate. (I shall discuss this at length in 
due time.) If we say that a “genuine de- 
sire’ is one which will be expressed only 
in statements which do indicate, it is to 
be noted that we are defining the genuine- 
ness of the desire in terms of the indica- 
tion and not inferring to the indication 
from a definition of the desire. Thus, to 
define valuational situations as those in 
which “genuine desire’’ takes place is not 
to define them solely in terms of atti- 
tudes expressed or indicative function of 
the statements in which they are ex- 
pressed—but in terms of both. 

If all that is common to all valuational 
statements is their expressive function, 
then what the indicative character of any 


given valuational statement may be 
remains an open question. This means 
correlatively that identity of expressive 
function is consistent with either identity 
or diversity as regards indicative func- 
tion. And it means that, even if all that 
is common to valuational statements is 
expressive function, that fact has nothing 
to do in any particular case with whether 
or not this valuational statement is in- 
dicative. 

In this sense it must be recognized that 
the problem of indication is independent 
of the problem of expression. Knowledge 
of the peculiar kind of psychic state 
which a statement expresses does not 
justify inference to the nature of the situ- 
ation or characteristic which would 
render that statement true. To assume 
otherwise is to commit the fallacy of 
psychologism. The fallacy of psycholo- 
gism is not confined to the realm of values. 
It arises wherever the analysis of the 
state of a person having an experience is 
considered as identical with the analysis 
of what is experienced. The psychology 
of mathematical thinking is not mathe- 
matics. Few people would think that it 
was. The psychology of religion is not 
theology. Many people do get confused 
about that. But there is a very wide- 
spread tendency to confuse the psychol- 
ogy of valuational statements with the 
study of values. 

Of course, if religious thought is non- 
sense, if the statements found in theology 
are all of them nonindicative, then noth- 
ing remains for the student of religion 
but the psychology of religion. That is 
not the point in question. The point in 
question is that you cannot argue from 
the psychology of religion to the view 
that statements characteristic of re- 
ligious thought are nonindicative. I 
would be the first to grant that if there 
are no indicative valuational statements, 











i.e., if there are no values, there is little 
the value theorist can do other than 

, study psychology (individual and so- 
cial). But whether or not there are in- 
dicative valuational statements is a 
question which cannot be answered by 
psychology. The problem of the indica- 
tive function of a statement is independ- 
ent of the problem of the expressive func- 
tion of that statement. 

We have seen that valuational state- 
ments may (1) indicate nothing, (2) indi- 
cate the states they express, (3) indicate 
something distinct from the states they 
express (whether the same or distinct in 
kind), or (4) have no common indicative 
function. What the indicative function of 
any given statement is can only be deter- 
mined in terms of the detail of its own 
peculiar context. Any generic theory of 
the indicative function of all value state- 
ments as a class must rest upon induction 
from what is found to be the case in sepa- 
rate instances. This means that any ge- 
neric theory of the nature of value must 
be tested as such an induction. 

The following section will undertake 
to specify some of the requisites for suc- 
cess in such induction. The conclusion 
will be that there does not seem to be suf- 
ficient evidence to justify any theory 
which asserts all value statements to in- 
dicate the same type of thing. It will 
follow that general theory must either 
take refuge in the alternative possibility 
of common expressive function or be 
abandoned altogether. 


III 


9. The first alternative which con- 
fronts us is the view that valuational 
statements are nonindicative. Support 
of this view would require two elements 
of proof. It would have to be established 
first of all that there are cases of valu- 
ational statements whereby nothing 
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whatsoever is indicated. Secondly, it 
would have to be shown that there are no 
cases where a value statement is indica- 
tive. The latter requirement could be ful- 
filled either by showing (i) that no such 
statement is ever uttered with the inten- 
tion to indicate or (ii) that if so intended 
the fact required to satisfy the intention 
could not possibly be proved to exist. 

This will be recognized as the alter- 
native adopted by A. J. Ayer. Several 
remarks about Ayer’s position will ac- 
cordingly not be amiss. The first thing to 
notice is that Ayer defines the class of 
valuational statements linguistically. A 
valuational statement is one which con- 
tains a “normative ethical symbol,” and 
any statement containing sucha symbol is 
valuational. What he says about indica- 
tion, however, does not follow from such 
a definition; it must be argued on its own 
ground. Ayer contends initially that the 
word “‘good”’ may be either a normative 
or a descriptive ethical symbol. In the 
statement “John believed that x was 
good” it is descriptive. In the statement 
“x is good” it is normative. If a valu- 
ational statement is defined as one con- 
taining a normative ethical symbol, a 
normative ethical symbol is defined sole- 
ly by reference to the meaning of state- 
ments in which such symbols occur. 
Thus whether “good” is normative de- 
pends upon the indicative function of the 
statement in which it occurs, not vice 
versa. 

Ayer’s most widely quoted passage is 
probably the following. And there are 
two points concerning it that I wish to 
bring out. 

The presence of an ethical symbol in a 
proposition adds nothing to its factual content. 
Thus if I say to someone, “You acted wrongly 
in stealing that money,” I am not stating any- 
thing more than if I had simply said, “You 


stole that money.” In adding that this action 
is wrong I am not making any further statement 
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about it. I am simply evincing my moral dis- 
approval of it..... The tone... . merely 
serves to show that the expression is attended 
by certain feelings in the speaker [Language, 
Truth and Logic, p. 158}. 


The first thing to be noted is that 
Ayer does not seem to hold that “You 
acted wrongly in stealing that money” is 
wholly nonindicative. It is implied that 
it is as indicative as the factual statement 
“You stole that money.” On Ayer’s own 
grounds this is quite inaccurate. “You 
stole that money”’ is rendered true by the 
existence of a you-stealing-that-money 
situation; it would be rendered false by 
the nonexistence of that situation; there- 
fore, “You stole that money” is said to 
indicate that situation. “You acted 
wrongly in stealing that money” is, on 
the other hand, capable of being rendered 
neither true nor false by the existence of 
a you-stealing-that-money situation. The 
latter statement no doubt refers to the 
same situation indicated by the former, 
but it does not, in the strict sense, indi- 
cate it. On Ayer’s view “You acted 
wrongly in stealing that money”’ would 
be wholly nonindicative in the strict 
sense. 

Similarly, “Stealing money is wrong” 
would refer to stealing-money situations 
but would, being synonymous with 
“Stealing money!!!” be nonindicative. 
And “x is good,” while of course referring 
to x, would, being synonymous with 
“Ah!” also indicate nothing. 

The second point I wish to emphasize 
is that the fact that these statements are 
“attended by certain feelings of the 
speaker” is not at all peculiar to them as 
valuational statements. Even the state- 
ment “You stole that money”’ would be 
attended by a belief feeling (or, in the 
case of a lie, an intention-to-deceive 
feeling). The fact that they indicate 
nothing is no more proved by the fact 





that they express feelings than by the 
fact that they contain value words. 

Nonetheless, Ayer says that they are 
nonindicative. This constitutes, as it 
were, his fulfilment of the first require- 
ment cited as necessary to the establish- 
ment of his view. Moreover, if this is all 
Ayer can prove, he has not proved any- 
thing which would make the class of 
valuational statements unique. There 
are some apparently factual statements 
(like “God exists”) which are for Ayer 
nonindicative. 

The assertion that some valuational 
statements are not indicative seems in- 
disputable. That every time anyone 
enunciates a value judgment he is in- 
tending his statement as an iron-bound 
truth about the world, seems an assump- 
tion which only a few very rationalistic 
philosophers could possibly make. Surely 
it fits the facts to say that a great many 
value statements are merely expressive, 
uttered explosively, intended to express 
one’s own emotional idiosyncrasies rath- 
er than intended as a Kantian law upon 
the land. When I say “onions are nice,” 
surely I may be merely linguistically ex- 
ploding as a result of the fact that I like 
onions. And what is perhaps more to the 
the point, who is to deny that the “Ah!s”’ 
and “Oh!s” and “‘Tch-tch!s” with which 
our daily discourse is replete are value 
expressions? The attempt to force a 
strictly rigid dichotomy between “x is 
good” and “Ah!” upon our use of lan- 
guage would be uncongenial to experi- 
ence. 

There is nothing in what has been said 
by Ayer, however, which would in any 
sense prove the second contention re- 
quired of his position. Nothing that has 
been said would prove that no valu- 
ational statement is indicative. If it is 
said that no value statement is ever 
uttered with the intention of indicating, 











it may be replied immediately that this 
is nonsense. Sometimes people do intend 
their valuational statements as laws 
upon the land. The question is whether 
they are mistaken. 

10. Consider the view which holds that 
valuational statements indicate the same 
facts which they express. Here again 
there are two contentions which must be 
supported. First, that there are valu- 
ational statements whose expressive 
function and indicative function are 
identical. There is a peculiarity about 
this view which should be noted—.e., 
the fact that the intention to indicate 
what is expressed is ipso facto a guaranty 
that the indication is genuine. The fact 
that a statement is made assures us that 
there exists a state which it expresses. If 
the statement intends to indicate this 
state, its very occurrence is its own 
guaranty not only of its indicative func- 
tion but of its truth. Second, it must be 
established that there are no valuational 
statements which either are intended to 
indicate or, if so intended, really do in- 
dicate anything other than the same fact 
expressed. 

The first contention here cited focal- 
izes the distinction between the view at 
hand and a position such as Ayer’s. 
There are two possible views that you 
may adopt concerning the relation be- 
tween the statement “‘x is good” and the 
statement “TI like x.’” You may hold that 
the statement ‘x is good” expresses the 
same fact which is indicated by “TI like 
x.” In such case it may be held that the 
statement “x is good”’ is itself nonindica- 
tive and expressive only. It would ac- 
cordingly be incorrect to equate the 
statement ‘‘x is good” with the state- 
ment “I like x” and say that they mean 
the same thing. The latter equation can 
be made, and this is the second view you 
may hold, only if it be held that in addi- 
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tion to expressing the fact indicated by 
“T like x,” “x is good” indicates that fact 
also. That is to say, the first view holds 
that there is one identical state of me 
(the psychological “‘liking’’ state A) such 
that A produces my statement ‘‘x jis 
good”’ and verifies the statement “‘I like 
x.” The second view holds that ‘x is 
good”’ both expresses and indicates A. 
Ayer adopts the first view and couples it 
with the denial that “‘x is good”’ indicates 
anything at all. I have already insisted 
that “You acted wrongly in stealing that 
money” does not indicate you-stealing- 
that-money. Presumably it does express 
the speaker’s distaste or feeling of re- 
vulsion. If this is admitted, the alter- 
native at hand is whether “You acted 
wrongly in stealing that money” does or 
does not indicate that particular feeling 
of the speaker. In short, does the speak- 
er’s feeling render the statement true? 

There is a certain sense in which this 
alternative is verbal only. Both views 
admit that “I like x’ indicates what 
“x is good” expresses. Ayer, however, 
holds that “I like x” is a factual state- 
ment and not valuational. The other 
view, in equating “x is good” with “I 
like x,” suggests the valuational charac- 
ter of “I like x” as well as the indicative 
character of “‘x is good.” The basic issue 
seems to be the verbal one of whether 
“T like x” is or is not a vaiuational state- 
ment. 

If there are no grounds for denying its 
valuational character, then “I like x”’ is 
itself an example of a valuational state- 
ment which indicates the same fact it 
expresses. The apparent lack of grounds 
for Ayer’s denial suggests an instance of 
petitio principit. It is assumed at the out- 
set that no indicative statement is valu- 
ational—that there is an irreconcilable 
dichotomy between factual and valu- 
ational statements—and it of course fol- 
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lows that “I like x”—if indicative—is 
not valuational. 

The difference here is verbal, however, 
only in cases where it is assumed that the 
statement ‘‘x is good”’ is uttered with the 
intention of indicating the psychological 
state which it expresses. This amounts to 
saying that Ayer’s position is basically 
untenable. If ‘‘x is good” is uttered with 
the intention of indicating the psycholog- 
ical state expressed, then Ayer’s admis- 
sion that the state expressed exists is an 
admission that the statement is indica- 
tive—i.e., that there exists a situation 
which renders it true. 

The difference seems more than ver- 
bal, however, in cases where ‘‘x is good”’ 
is not uttered with the explicit intention 
of indicating the state which is expressed. 
In such case the one view would hold 
that, lacking evidence for the existence of 
anything other than the expressed atti- 
tude, such a statement will be neither 
true nor false. The other view will hold 
that the attitude itself is guaranty of the 
statement’s truth. This alternative is by 
no means verbal only. The strength of 
Ayer’s view lies in the assertion that 
valuational statements are sometimes 
nonindicative; its weakness lies in the 
denial that they are ever indicative. 
Ayer’s weakness parallels the strength of 
the alternative view that when a state- 
ment intends to indicate what it ex- 
presses it is indicative; his strength par- 
allels the weakness of the view that the 
existence of a state expressed always 
guarantees the indicative function of a 
valuational statement. 

11. It seems reasonable to admit that 
valuational statements are sometimes 
nonindicative. There is of course nothing 
peculiar about valuational statements in 
this respect. There are some apparently 
“factual” statements which are non- 

indicative. It would really be peculiar if 
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all value statements were nonindicative, 
but it does not seem reasonable to admit 
that all of them are. If a person intends 
by means of his statement to indicate the 
state of himself which he is expressing, he 
could not possibly be mistaken. Since we 
often do intend to indicate our feelings, 
it seems reasonable to admit that valu- 
ational statements sometimes indicate 
the same facts they express. Once more 
there is nothing peculiar about value 
statements in this respect. “I am hot” 
indicates the same fact it expresses. 

If there are nonindicative value state- 
ments, then it could not be true that all 
value statements indicate the psychologi- 
cal states they express. But it would be 
significant if all indicative value state- 
ments indicated what they expressed. 
To prove this it would have to be shown 
either that no one ever intends to indi- 
cate by means of his value statements 
anything other than his own state or 
that, if anyone ever does so intend, there 
is some reason why what he intends is 
impossible. In some cases his intention 
must be based upon a false belief. And 
this must be shown. Even in this matter 
there is no distinction between factual 
and valuational statements. The only 
type of evidence relevant to showing that 
a statement uttered with intent to indi- 
cate is nonindicative is observational and 
scientific in the broadest sense. If I call 
something ‘“‘good”’ and intend thereby to 
indicate something quite distinct from 
my psychological state, the only evidence 
relevant to discussion of whether my 
statement is indicative is the evidence 
that can be marshaled to determine the 
possibility of knowing whether what I 
intend to indicate has or has not oc- 
curred, is or is not present. 

There are two possible classifications 
which can be made of the types of thing 
other than their own expressed state 








which people might intend to indicate. 
They might mean to indicate psychologi- 
cal states of other people which are simi- 
lar to their own expressed state. The 
usual form of this view is that ‘‘x is good”’ 
means ‘“‘Most people like x.’ An intention 
of this sort could be broadly distin- 
guished from the intention to indicate 
something distinct not only numerically 
from the state expressed but distinct in 
kind. The second possible classification 
would be in terms of whether the non- 
expressed indicated fact is definable or 
indefinable. Presumably the view that 
“x is good’’ means “Most people like x” 
is one form of the view that what value 
statements indicate is definable. Another 
form of this view will be recognized in 
any thesis that value lies in a relational 
context such as utility or means-end. 

That people do have each and every 
one of these divers intentions is suffi- 
ciently attested by the fact that theories 
have been elaborated to make each one 
of these intentions the prototype for all 
valuational situations. However repre- 
hensible the prototype conception may 
be, it is extraordinarily difficult to sup- 
pose that anyone would ever advance as 
a prototype something which no one— 
including himself—ever intends outside 
the study. Whether value statements 
ever do indicate something distinct from 
what they express is a problem which can 
only be answered by reviewing the evi- 
dence for the existence of the types of 
thing that these various intentions 
imply. 

When the matter is approached in 
this light, the impression that value 
statements are on no different footing 
from factual statements is immeasurably 
heightened. The view that ‘x is good” 
means “Most people like x’ is highly 
problematic to the degree that the ex- 
istence of other minds is a persistently 
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perplexing problem. But this is no unique 
pitfall for value theory. It is a puzzle in 
general epistemology. The view that “x 
is good” means “x causes y” is compli- 
cated by the tremendous empirical prob- 
lem of determining the evidence for 
knowledge of causal relation. But this is 
a problem which has embarrassed science 
since the time of Hume. 

The view that value statements some- 
times indicate indefinable qualities is a 
view which requires a few special re- 
marks. To begin with, this is not pro- 
posed as a unique property of value 
statements. G. E. Moore (with whose 
name the view is connected) himself ex- 
plains it in the light of a comparison be- 
tween the value statement ‘‘x is good” 
and the factual statement ‘‘x is yellow.” 
Nonetheless, there is a special sense in 
which such a view is very difficult to de- 
fend. Apparently, there are some times 
when I utter valuational statements 
when I at least intend to indicate some- 
thing thereby which is not about myself 
and that, when asked to define what I am 
indicating, I am reduced to pointing and 
pleading with my questioner to go and 
look for himself in order to see what | 
mean. It is insisted that in such cases my 
inability to define is no more a proof of 
the nonexistence of what I indicate than 
my inability to define “yellow” is proof 
of the nonexistence of yellow. Now, | 
think that it cannot be denied that we do 
at times make value assertions in the 
above sense, and I think it is quite cor- 
rect to admit that, in general, inability 
to define is no proof of nonexistence. 
But I do not think it can be proved of 
such situations either that what is indi- 
cated is indefinable or that it is a quality. 
All I can say about such situations is that 
it seems to me the crux of the matter lies 
in the pointing, and there is nothing that 
can be said on paper which will be of any 
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help. I could write for weeks and not 
prove to you that the blotter on my desk 
is tan. 

12. The result of the discussion should 
by now be apparent. The three major pos- 
sibilities concerning indicative function 
are (1) that a statement is nonindicative, 
(2) that its indicative and expressive 
functions are identical, and (3) that its 
indicative and expressive functions are 
distinct. No view which asserts that all 
valuational statements satisfy any one of 
these conditions would seem to be satis- 
factory. As each such view is examined, 
it seems reasonable to admit that there 
are certain valuational statements of the 
type discussed. Ayer is talking about 
something significant when he talks 
about nonindicative value statements. 
Perry is talking about something signifi- 
cant when he speaks of value statements 
which indicate the interest states they 
express. Dewey is talking about some- 
thing significant when he discusses value 
statements which indicate the causal 
characteristics of things in concrete con- 
texts. It is precisely because each of 
these views stresses something that is 
perfectly sound with respect to a limited 
subclass of value statements that no one 
of them can be accepted as an adequate 
generalization concerning the entire body 
of value statements. The residual view 
which is forced upon us is the doctrine 
that there is no common indicative func- 
tion characteristic of all valuational 
statements. 

The question of the demand for proof 
in philosophy is extraordinarily difficult. 
I fully admit that I have not “proved” 
that there is no common indicative func- 
tion to valuational statements. An ad- 
vocate of some view that there is a com- 
mon indicative function will infer that 
it is accordingly illegitimate that he be 
required to “prove’’ his position. Both 





his view and mine constitute hypotheses; 
and the test of any hypothesis is simply 
that it be worked out consistently and 
with an eye to experienced fact. Since it 
is the easiest thing in the world to say 
that people’s intentions are entirely mis- 
leading, violence to common intention 
will little disturb the rational designs of 
philosophers. 

The important thing to do is to deter- 
mine what the purpose of a theory of 
value is. Presumably the view that no 
value statement is indicative could be 
worked out consistently in the profes- 
sor’s study. Presumably, also, the view 
that all value statements indicate private 
feelings could be worked out. Presuma- 
bly any view could be coherently elabo- 
rated. The one condition presupposed 
would have to be that the intentions of 
common-sense usage are to be ignored. 
And, once they have been ignored, there 
is no ultimate criterion for determining 
which of the several alternative positions 
is correct. They are all perfectly good 
games. To formulate one of them in a 
novel sort of way would constitute de- 
lightful mental gymnastics. The books 
which pedants write in theory of value 
are of notoriously little interest to econ- 
omists, to art critics, and to people who 
are actually in the midst of vital moral 
problems. 

If a philosophical position is to be 
worth the effort spent in understanding 
it, it must be such that it is in some sense 
or other necessary in order to account for 
the facts it describes and such that to 
some extent it can be supported by prob- 
lematic induction from experience of 
those facts. It is the contention of this 
paper that no position which offers a 
generic definition of the indicative func- 
tion of value statements can satisfy these 
two requirements. The facts can be 
understood apart from the necessity of 
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such a generic definition, and scrutiny of 
the facts does not offer any inductive 
ground which would suggest the possi- 
bility of such a generic definition. This 
being the case (call it, if you will, the 
attitude of common sense), any cham- 
pion of such a monistic view should be 
required to prove, if not the truth of his 
remarks, at least the reasons why his 
remarks should have an audience. This, 
the valuational monists have completely 
failed to do. 

13. If there is no sense in which the 
feature common to all valuational state- 
ments lies in their indicative function, 
then the only significant remaining an- 
swer to the generic problem in value 
theory is that somehow valuational 
statements exhibit a common expressive 
function. An alternative way of stating 
this is to say that if what is common to 
all value situations is not the type of fact 
which renders the statements (made or 
implied) in these situations true, then the 
only thing that can be common is the 
type of attitude which causes the state- 
ments to be made. This, to be sure, dis- 
cards as unenlightening any possible 
formal similarity of the statements them- 
selves. 

If general theory is reduced to finding 
the only possible generic feature in valu- 
ational situations to be the attitudes ex- 
pressed, some of its more grandiose in- 
tentions must be revamped. The con- 
clusion would brand the search for the 
generic nature of value as a fruitless un- 
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dertaking. The possibility would emerge 
of a general theory of value which would 
condemn as meaningless (or at least mis- 
guided) the attempt to specify some 
single essential nature of all values at the 
same time that it justified itself in hold- 
ing that there is a common psychological 
aspect in all valuational situations. It 
will be noted that condemnation would 
fall with equal vigor upon those who hold 
that there are no values at all. No generic 
conclusion about values follows from the 
view that the only thing common to all 
valuational situations is the attitude ex- 
pressed. 

The task of general theory in such case 
would be one of psychological descrip- 
tion. Psychological description, more- 
over, is the task of the science of psychol- 
ogy. As such, it can offer no satisfactory 
account of any actual “values,” nor can 
it answer the simple question whether 
there cre any actual “values.” Indeed it 
is, as such, devoid of any distinctively 
philosophical subject matter. 

This does not mean that philosophy 
has no important function to perform in 
the field of value. It does mean that the 
conception of that function stands in 
need of serious reconsideration. I submit 
that the urgent need at the present time 
is abandonment of the “generic” or 
“general” theory of value and concen- 
tration instead upon detailed and special 
analysis both of aesthetics and of social 
and moral problems. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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IS ATOMIC-FISSION CONTROL A PROBLEM IN 





ORGANIZATIONAL TECHNIQUE? 


JOSEPH NEYER 


VERY reader of this journal has by this 

time heard more than once the joke that 
began making the rounds soon after V-J 
Day about the high-level military intelli- 
gence officer who is asked to indicate the 
number of atomic bombs required to wipe 
out London. After giving the problem con- 
siderable time and thought, the officer re- 
sponds with the anewer. He requires time 
also in order to compute the number re- 
quired for the complete destruction of Paris, 
but, when asked about Moscow, he can 
supply the solution to the problem without 
giving it any thought. 

There are some people who have never 
been able to respond to this joke with a 
smile. These people know that this nation 
would find it difficult to absorb the moral re- 
percussions of dropping one more bomb. 
For our own survival, it is not sufficient to 
be the first, or even the only, power to drop 
the next bomb. We must find ways to avoid 
that event. 

It is in this mood that some hard thinking 
has begun to be appiied to formulating 
those minimum conditions which would pro- 
vide a guaranty against another instance of 
destructive atomic fission. An important 
characteristic of such thinking has been its 
assuming that what is called for is organiza- 
tional ingenuity in devising a set of controls 
which will satisfy the powers of the world in 
their present temper of mutual mistrust. 
One of the social scientists who has devel- 
oped this kind of thought to its proper logi- 
cal conclusions in a very rigorous and lucid 
manner is Dr. Emile Benoit-Smullyan.' For 


*See his “An American Foreign Policy for Sur- 
vival,” Ethics, LVI (July, 1946), 280-90 (hereafter 
cited as “Ethics’’); “Control of Atomic Energy by 
the United Nations,” Antioch Review, VI (1946-47), 
488-94 (hereafter cited as “Antioch Review’’). Dr. 
Benvit-Smullyan was kind enough to send the writer 
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this reason an examination of what he has 
had to say provides the convenient context 
for an elucidation of the limitations of that 
mode of thought. 

The absurdities involved in attempting 
to prepare for defense in an age of subatomic 
technology are cogently set forth by Benoit- 
Smullyan, who shows himself to be at ease 
in reckoning with the imponderables of de- 
structive techniques. And he acutely ob- 
serves that even an atomic-disarmament 
pact with a relatively satisfactory system of 
inspection will not fill our needs; for the sig- 
natory powers would feel compelled to put 
themselves in an advanced siate of readi- 
ness for the production of atomic weapons, 
and one can even imagine a war resulting 
from controversy over whether the permis- 
sible line had been trespassed (Ethics, 
p. 281). The Acheson Committee Report 
(issued March, 1946), attempting a solution 
through international monopoly over some 
of the essential materials of atomic fission, 
represents an unrealistic attempt to avoid 
the problems of inspection. That these prob- 
lems of comprehensive inspection are 
thought to be insoluble is due, we are told, 
to the conception of the inspecting agency 
as “international” rather than as “super- 
national” (Ethics, p. 281). Or, in other 
words, the difficulties lie in the fact that the 
appropriate organizational “devices” have 
not been envisaged. 

The current impasse in negotiations be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union is due to a distrust that is only partly 
explainable in terms of the last thirty years 
of Soviet-American relations—or in terms of 
ultimate conflict in value systems. The more 


a preliminary sketch for a projected article, ““Mini- 
mal World Government Soon.” 
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important explanation, we are led to believe 
from Benoit-Smullyan’s account, derives 
from a necessary aspect of the relations be- 
tween any two powers that are not related 
within a system of enforceable law. “Rivals 
must always be distrustful where there is no 
rule of enforceable law to hold parties to 
their promises, and where there is no assur- 
ance against war” (Antioch Review, p. 490). 
In his judicious appraisal of the statements 
of Mr. Gromyko and Mr. Baruch, Benoit- 
Smullyan demonstrates the logic in both 
positions, given the nonexistence of a system 
of supernational law. However, he appears 
to be letting the cat out of the bag in point- 
ing up one of Mr. Baruch’s statements. ‘“‘Mr. 
Baruch appears to be saying that the United 
States will of give up the atomic bomb un- 
less it has a guarantee that war will not 
occur at all” (Antioch Review, p. 490). And 
Benoit-Smullyan argues convincingly that 
nothing short of “world government,” which 
will provide a guaranty “against war itself,” 
can give any state the reasonable assurance 
that no state will resort to intra-atomic 
techniques of destruction. No state can give 
up any winning weapons before it has such 
guaranties. 

However, the concept of world govern- 
ment which Benoit-Smullyan unfolds is 
quite different from what has been ordinari- 
ly held in prospect. In fact, it is perhaps his 
unique contribution to the discussion to 
have developed a notion of world govern- 
ment in which a minimum of alteration in 
the present social organization of our globe 
is indicated. “The world government would 
need to have no control whatever over the 
policies of the individual nations and over 
the daily lives of their citizens, except in the 
matter of regulating armaments (including 
certain scientific and industrial develop- 
ments of military significance) and prevent- 
ing acts of war” (Ethics, p. 283). Tariff elimi- 
nation and removal of barriers to immigra- 
tion are not required. Nations may continue 
to indulge themselves in distrust and dislike 
of one another. World government “does 
not require, as is so generally assumed, the 
development of an extensive moral and psy- 





chological sense of world community” 
(Ethics, p. 284). Our difficulties in thinking 
about world government arise from utilizing 
too easily the analogies from national gov- 
ernment as we know it. “The world govern- 
ment would have overpowering force at its 
disposal, but its legal powers would be 
severely restricted” (Ethics, p. 286). It 
would have the power to summon individ- 
uals before its courts of justice, and heads of 
national governments would be obligated to 
appear before the world court for question- 
ing or trial. Its monopoly over the major 
weapons of destruction, including the atom 
bomb, and over certain types of chemical 
and biological research would put it in a 
position to check aggressive activity. Its 
armies would be stationed in strategically 
placed areas owned by the world govern- 
ment. It would license for exploitation by 
governments and individuals those scientific 
and industrial projects which, though con- 
nected with its own monopolies, could be 
safely and profitably left to other controls. 

The analysis attempted in this essay 
would not be furthered by more detailed ex- 
position of Benoit-Smullyan’s ideas, and it 
should be noted that an adequate notion of 
the ingenuity displayed in developing his 
thesis has not been here conveyed. However, 
there is one further element in his argument 
to which it will be well to pay some atten- 
tion, namely, the relation of the present or- 
ganization of the United Nations to the con- 
templated structure of world government. 
Benoit-Smullyan appears to believe that 
current dispute over the proper role of the 
veto in the affairs of the world is due to the 
failure to distinguish between separable 
functions of government. “It makes little 
sense under any system of government to 
take a vote every time a law is broken to see 
whether or not it should be enforced. On the 
other hand, a purely legislative veto, while 
it may delay needed legislation, does not 
necessarily make a government unwork- 
able” (Antioch Review, p. 491). The propos- 
al is made, then, that the Security Council 
with its retention of the veto become a 
purely legislative body (with the General 
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Assembly functioning perhaps as the lower 
house). New executive and judicial organs 
must be set up, and these, as distinguished 
from the legislature, must have a status that 
is altogether independent of existing nation- 
al governments. The members of these new 
organs would not be responsible to their 
respective national governments; they 
would be chosen as world citizens because of 
their competence and integrity. But the 
veto would still apply to any changes in the 
fundamental powers of the executive and 
judicial branches. Thus, we are asked to 
believe, the great powers would have a ‘“‘con- 
tinuing guarantee that national autonomy 
could not be infringed by further expansion 
in the powers of the international organiza- 
tion.” 

The proposal, then, is a system of “checks 
and balances” of the sort that has been de- 
veloped with so much success in our own 
system of constitutional government. With- 
out stopping to ask whether Mr. Stalin 
would find in these “‘checks and balances” 
any reason to believe that they would pre- 
vent the powers of Western capitalism from 
ganging up on him, let us consider, on a 
more naive and theoretical level, the dis- 
tinction between legislative and executive 
functions. Is the difference between making 
laws, on the one hand, and adjudicating, 
administering, and enforcing the laws, on 
the other hand, so absolute as to provide a 
guaranty against “further expansion in the 
powers” of the world government? The 
problem of the selection of personnel for the 
executive and judicial organs is relevant 
here, but it will be useful to postpone this 
topic for separate treatment. Here let us 
recall simply that our own history is full of 
examples of “legislation through adjudica- 
tion.” And the development of the meaning 
of the law through the complex processes of 
administration and enforcement is always 
an interesting question for study. More than 
one of the presidents of this republic has 
been accused, and with justice, of going be- 
yond his constitutional powers and of usurp- 
ing the prerogatives of congress through his 
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mode of administration or his influence over 
the courts. 

Yet, despite such difficulties as the theo- 
rist might raise, the system has worked re- 
markably well. And we must ask for the ex- 
planation. The answer is that the system of 
“checks and balances” is not a “‘machinery” 
which, once created and set going, operates 
of itself and in a vacuum. It receives not 
only its energies but also its directions from 
a live tradition and a communal substance. 
The whole notion of a machinery is a fiction 
which accounts for the facts only within a 
limited field of vision. The system works be- 
cause, when we look beyond that limited 
field of vision, we perceive that it is embed- 
ded in the fertile soil of community out of 
which develops the life of conscience and 
human responsiveness and responsibility. 
Such presidents as are likely to be elected 
(including the inadequate ones of whom we 
have had not a few) have developed their 
personalities within the constraints of the 
community and in response to its lure. It is 
on such stuff that our guaranty agzuinst 
tyranny reposes—not on ingeniously manu- 
factured machinery. This is not to say that 
the machinery counts for nothing but that 
it is meaningless apart from the social struc- 
ture and the inherited and developing sys- 
tem of values shared by the individuals 
within the structure. 

The notion that we can have the kind of 
world government we need if only we are in- 
genious enough to invent the appropriate 
machinery is based on an inadequate philos- 
ophy of law and of government and of 
human nature. This philosophy can trace 
part of its ancestry to that seventeenth- 
century expositor of the consequences of 
rationalized fear, Thomas Hobbes. In the 
sociological thinking of Hobbes, there are 
only selfish individuals who seek power but 
who are rational enough to perceive that no 
individual’s security can be purchased at a 
cost less than accepting the absolute power 
of the sovereign. Equality of right derives 
from the fact that even the weakest indi- 
vidual can destroy the strongest “‘by secret 
machination or confederacy.” (Even Pana- 
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ma may be secretly manufacturing the atom 
bomb.) Besides these selfish and fearful in- 
dividuals and the political device whose 
rationale they understand, there are no 
other elements in Hobbes’s system. The in- 
dependently existing individuals share noth- 
ing beyond a common need for security. In 
such an abstract view, law is meaningless 
where the military power for its enforce- 
ment is absent. 

But Benoit-Smullyan has a more difficult 
task than did Hobbes in conceiving the 
nature of the agencies which shall exercise 
the monopoly of military force; for Hobbes 
was consistent enough to hold that, as long 
as the subjects’ lives are protected, there are 
no limitations upon the legitimate powers of 
the sovereign. But Benoit-Smullyan tells us 
that, although ‘the world government 
would have overpowering force at its dis- 
posal,” nevertheless, “its legal powers would 
be severely restricted.” We may well ask, 
then, where he intends to find the personnel 
to operate his world government agencies— 
these wise and benevolent administrators 
who remain above the confusions of inter- 
national and interclass struggle. They must 
indeed be born of the womb of Minerva, for 
they are creatures not of this world—and 
certainly not of Benoit-Smullyan’s world; 
for his world is composed of generalized fear 
and his own device for security; like the 
world of Hobbes, it does not contain (in 
Benoit-Smullyan’s own words) “the devel- 
opment of an extensive moral and psycho- 
logical sense of world community.” 

It is well to dwell on this point, for it is of 
crucial importance both from the point of 
view of immediacy and of theory. On the 
side of immediacy, let us note that in Mr. 
Gromyko’s speech of March 6, 1947, which 
clarified the Soviet attitude toward the 
Baruch Plan, he raised the problem of per- 
sonnel selection as one of his four main 
points of opposition to the plan. He said that 
there would be a majority in the atom-con- 
trol organs which “‘may take one-sided de- 
cisions, a majority on whose benevolent 
attitude toward the Soviet Union the Soviet 
people cannot count.” 


In any theoretical presentation which 
appears neat and tidy, the area of the real 
problems and difficulties is likely to be found 
outside the system itself—in the fringes (the 
asides) of the discussion. It is thus with the 
problem of personnel selection in Benoit- 
Smullyan’s discussion. True, at one point 
he refers to it as “the crux of the problem,” 
and he devotes a good deal of space to its 
consideration. But the prevailing note is 
that it is a troublesome problem to which 
attention must unfortunately be given as 
an addendum to the more interesting dis- 
cussion. It does not enter into the essential 
components of the structure of theory, for 
a true understanding of the personnel prob- 
lem would make it impossible to treat the 
riddle of atomic-fission control as a problem 
in organizational and administrative tech- 
nique. It would render manifest that, just as 
Benoit-Smullyan criticizes the Acheson Re- 
port for assuming ‘‘that a satisfactory tech- 
nological solution can be worked out in ad- 
vance of a political solution,” so his own 
suggestions assume that a satisfactory “‘po- 
litical” solution can be worked out in ad- 
vance of a sociological solution. In any sys- 
tem of government short of tyranny, the 
personalities of the leaders and administra- 
tors must have a sociological source of 
nourishment which energizes their aims. If 
thereis no “world community,” then the 
leaders must rely for their moral strength 
upon the communities that do exist. And 
this is what Mr. Gromyko fears. 

The suggestions that come from the pen 
of Benoit-Smullyan reflect a type of political 
thinking which periodically reasserts itself. 
It is recognizable by a familiar dualism. On 
the one hand, there is the main configuration 
of the social structure, which is taken for 
granted. On the other hand, there are the 
wise and benevolent rulers who are tech- 
nicians and who do not share the partisan 
values and the confusing goal aspirations 
that are to be found within the social struc- 
ture. The relations between the two are 
never clearly envisaged, and thus the origi- 
nations of the technicians are taken to be 
immaculate. 
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The discussion, then, calls for an analysis 
of the relations between the technician, es- 
pecially the social technician, and society. 
Limitations of space preclude our going 
deeply into this question. Here let us note 
simply the awkwardness with which Benoit- 
Smullyan must grope with his problem of 
personnel selection—an awkwardness which 
is a consequence of not coming to grips with 
the basic relations between the social tech- 
nician and society. Thus he says: ‘‘The per- 
sonnel of the executive and judicial branches 
of the government should possess . . . . out- 
standing qualities of personal integrity and 
fairness (particularly a lack of strong nation- 
al bias), as well as devotion to international 
ideals ..... The method suggested here is 
the careful investigation of persons volun- 
teering to serve..... To avoid suspicion 
of bias it would be desirable that the staff 
to do the work of investigation be selected 
and supervised by an international board 
composed of persons of outstanding integ- 
rity and devotion to international ideals who 
might be chosen by popular vote from a 
panel possibly nominated by leading reli- 
gious and scientific bodies” (Ethics, p. 285). 
We might go one more step and set up a 
board of wise men who will select the “‘lead- 
ing religious and scientific bodies”; but even 
this will not take the place of an atmosphere 
of international confidence and a sense of 
community, with which Benoit-Smullyan 
feels we can dispense. 

The absence of any conception of organic 
relationship between the “integrity” of the 
administrators and the structure of society 
in the schemes of current world planners 
finds its parallel in an absence of any con- 
ception of relation between law and com- 
munity. Law is not a device that can be set 
up by experts at the game of bridge in the 
seclusion of their studies. Although its most 
obvious forms go with an enforcement 
machinery with military force enough at its 
disposal to threaten its transgressors, yet 
this should not blind us to the fact that its 
power over men’s allegiances depends upon 
other, and more subtle, forms of constraint. 
Although international law which cannot be 
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enforced is empty, yet a centralized monop- 
oly of the most powerful techniques of de- 
struction is not by itself sufficient to estab- 
lish international law. This is not to appeal to 
a notion of transcendental ‘“‘natural law” 
which is apprehended by a Platonic intellec- 
tual intuition. But it is to affirm that law is 
related to “forms of sociality”’—to com- 
munity.” The coercive agencies must them- 
selves be in a position to recognize the 
validity of the law—which is to say, they 
must exist in vital relation with the com- 
munity. It is also to point up the fact that 
the force of the law is always something be- 
yond the physical coercion of the law. Law is 
the crystallization and the routinization of a 
set of procedures for the actualization of 
values whose appeal and power is already 
felt by the members of a living community. 


The out-of-this-world character of the 
proposals now on the market for the con- 
trol of the more terrifying aspects of recent 
military technology is manifest when we con- 
sider the limitations that are to be imposed 
upon the central controlling agencies. What 
is called for, we are told, is simply the trans- 
fer of the “major” weapons and the “dan- 
gerous” research to these agencies. Inter- 
national warfare is to be banned, but na- 
tions as constituted at present will be al- 
lowed to control their colonies and spheres 
of influence—with ‘minor’ weapons, we 
may presume. It is necessary, then, to en- 
visage the controlling supernational agency 
as a kind of paternal umpire—supervising 
the conflicts of the globe to see that they are 
fought according to Queensberry rules, but 
taking no interest in the outcome; restrict- 
ing the weapons of civil war to B-29’s with 
outmoded World War II bombs; or perhaps 


2In this country, which has been fertile in 
innovations in legal practice, legal theory—or the 
philosophy of law—has been in a particularly con- 
fused state. For this reason the stimulating clarifi- 
cations in this field recently contributed by Georges 
Gurvitch can only be beneficial. His emphasis upon 
the relation between law and social structure can 
be assimilated without accepting the metaphysical 
apparatus in which he feels compelled to couch his 
insights. See, e.g., “The Problem of Social Law,” 
Ethics, Vol. LIT (October, 1941). 
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drawing the line at B-24’s! It is necessary to 
envisage a world which shall have forgotten 
the lesson that the distinction between civil 
and international warfare is not absolute. 
It is necessary to envisage agencies with a 
monopoly of the more destructive tech- 
niques, ready to utilize those techniques in 
case of violation of formal agreements, but 
never throwing their weight in the deter- 
mination of the multitudinous decisions 
which face the peoples of the worlds. Surely, 
this is phantasy. It is a consequence of 
thinking about organizational devices in 
abstraction from sociological, psychological, 
and economic realities. 

The advocates who put forth these pro- 
posals speak in a frantic and impatient 
voice which urges the necessity for speed. 
“‘We must never forget that the question we 
are asking ourselves is, not what is possible, 
but what is necessary, for the avoidance of 
atomic war and for the survival of our 
civilization” (Ethics, p. 283). But what is 
not possible—what is meaningless—cannot 
be thought of as necessary. And what is 
necessary for survival in the present in- 
stance can be envisioned as possible and can 
be given realistic formulation. If there is no 
time to build up world community and sense 
of common destiny, then there is no time to 
prepare for survival. Granted that speed is 
of the essence, shall we spend our time in 
urging fantastic designs for living while the 
real chance, which appears slow and difficult 
because it is real, is allowed to slip by us? 
The question is momentous, because it con- 
cerns the direction we shall choose for our 
energies—those of us who are impressed by 
the decisive character of the moment. 

Let us recall that Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt had before his death become the spear- 
head of the movement toward a sense of 
common destiny on the part of the awakened 
peoples of the world. At the close of the war, 
those peoples were ready to participate in 
creative social achievements. Let us not, 
owing to our guilt, explain away that readi- 
ness as an illusion created in the heat of the 
fight against what happened to have become 
a common enemy. The enemy was common 


not by chance, but because the peoples saw 
an alternative destiny which was shared in 
its general outlines. 

It is not too late to recall that vision, and 
it is in this direction that our energies must 
be channeled. 

All this is not to deny that many of the 
forces on the side of the Allies were moti- 
vated by impulses similar to those that 
could be perceived among the drives of the 
enemy. The situation was complex. But let 
us not oversimplify it in such a way as to 
satisfy our sense of our own unworthiness. 

It is necessary to say a word about the 
temper of the peoples of Europe as it existed 
even before the release of their energies oc- 
casioned by war. It is a tragic fact that 
Americans were never adequately informed 
concerning the quality and direction of that 
temper; or, to be more precise, they were 
misinformed. How this happened is an im- 
portant chapter in the history of journalism 
and of international communication. But 
any American who had real contact over a 
considerable length of time with European 
peoples outside the confines of diplomatic 
channels and beyond the employees of the 
American Express Company, any corre- 
spondent who went for his material outside 
the fashionable saloons, can testify to these 
facts. The European peoples were ready and 
eager for a democratic organization of their 
activities and resources. Although they— 
most of them—were far from being Com- 
munists, they respected the influence of the 
Soviet Union in such situations as the civil 
war in Spain. At the close of their long war 
against fascism, they awaited with anticipa- 
tion the assistance of the United States in 
the organization of freedom. They have been 
tragically frustrated. 

The administrators of our policy abroad 
have had no understanding of the social sub- 
stance which they were manipulating. Oper- 
ating with the clichés of American political 
slogans, they have mistaken every impulse 
toward real democracy and every percep- 
tion of the need for limited socialization of 
economic enterprise as evidence of the sinis- 
ter influence of the Soviet Union. It is neces- 
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sary to say this in simple words: The major- 
ity of the European peoples saw no incom- 
patibility between economic collectivization 
and political freedom as we understand it. 
But our foreign policy has not been prepared 
to accept their mood, and, as a consequence, 
it has played into the hands of neofascist 
groups. Our representatives understand only 
the language of the old and discredited 
diplomatic circles. Thus, we are blundering 
through bleeding Europe like an awkward 
giant—complaining that the bits of bread we 
scatter are not being properly appreciated. 

The only American groups who seem to 
know what they are doing are those who re- 
joice at the blundering because they fear the 
example of any successful democratization 
in Europe. If we must compete with the 
Soviet Union, let us do it by offering the 
European peoples a better democracy—a 
democracy more suitable to their volitical 
maturity—than the Soviet Union can offer 
them. It is no less than this that they ex- 
pected from us. In such an atmosphere we 
could have reason to hope for the realiza- 
tion of an idea suggested by Henry Wallace 
in his celebrated speech: that in time the 
United States and the Soviet Union would 
find that they had much to learn from each 
other, that the Soviet Union might be able 
to spare the energy to understand the herit- 
age of individual freedoms which we so 
rightly cherish. 

The first step, then, which must be taken 
by those concerned to set up a system of 
controls that would save us from the threat 
of atomic fission is to throw their weight in 
the direction of a complete reorientation of 
our foreign policy. If we could achieve such 
a reorientation, we should be laying the 
basis—the only possible basis in the present 
situation—for the emergence of such a sys- 
tem of controls. We should thus be giving 
the only possible impetus for the blossoming 
of world community. The word “blossom- 
ing” is appropriate, because the seed was 
planted long ago. There is no desperate need 
here for a miraculous creation ex nihilo. We 
must cease acting in such ways as choke the 
growth. 
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The shared values which can provide the 
basis for the emergence of a sense of common 
global destiny already have their hold on 
men. We have only to act in such a way as 
to erase the shadow of cynicism which blurs 
the sharp outlines of the meaning of those 
values. Men must be enabled to speak that 
meaning in a full voice without the quiver 
induced by fear of being thought naive. A 
few bold acts on the part of our government 
can give to men this capacity. 

Beyond this reorientation in foreign 
policy, every step taken, through the intelli- 
gent use of the new technology of communi- 
cation, toward the increase of mutual under- 
standing among the peoples of the globe is a 
step toward world government in its only 
valid meaning. Not only does technology of 
communication mean the application of the 
physical sciences in, say, the perfection of 
radio and cinema, but it includes the appli- 
cation of those social sciences which concern 
themselves with the symbolic activities of 
men. The uses of the newer insights con- 
cerning the relations of men to symbols are 
not limited to the subjugation of men 
through the mass-suggestion techniques of 
a Goebbels; these insights may be applied 
as well toward the liberation of personality 
and the strengthening of democracy. All 
science finds its uses for peace as well as for 
war; the choice is ours. 

It should be clear, then, that there is no 
intention here, while opposing the current 
mood of world-government planners, to 
share the position of those who obstruct the 
application of disciplined intelligence to 
pressing problems and who speak in vague 
language of the need for “spiritual and 
moral” reformation. The stand taken here 
is the stand of science. In opposing what is 
called ‘‘political technique,” we are oppos- 
ing an inadequate and outmoded conception 
of applied social science. But a complicated 
and developing society does stand in dire 
need of “social technique,’’’ as it is begin- 


3 The expression is used in our sense by Karl 
Mannheim in his Man and Society in an Age of 
Reconstruction (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1940). 


ning to be understood. Such technique is the 
application toward solving “political prob- 
lems” of all the insights now emerging from 
the various social and psychological sci- 
ences. 

The point is that social technique in- 
cludes far more than drawing up new con- 
stitutions. This is not to say that writing a 
constitution is a completely useless activity. 
But it is to call attention to the necessity of 
extending our considerations to those deeper 
strata of human life which give constitu- 
tions their meaning and substance. 

This emphasis on social technique should 
prevent any misunderstanding of the posi- 
tion taken here as leading to a laissez faire 
attitude. It has not been the intention to 
argue that if only we allow the free play of 
social forces—or ‘the people’—to have 
their way, all will be well. On the contrary, 
the world situation calls for all our science 
and all our moral energy. In stressing the 
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sense in which the basis for world communi- 
ty already exists, the intention was to indi- 
cate the kind of existing lever upon which 
our energy must act. 

It has been urged here that the decision 
with which we are confronted is not whether 
or not we shall be willing to give up enough 
of our sovereignty to make feasible the con- 
trol of atomic fission. To look at our situ- 
ation from this perspective is to see the form 
and to forget the substance of life. The de- 
cision we must make is between two large 
alternatives. The first is to recoil like a timid 
giant before the tremendous threats of the 
modern world and to fasten our anxious 
needs for security upon halfhearted and 
conscience-stricken measures. The second is 
to make full use of our tremendous power by 
offering to the world those acts which can re- 
store the hope in the possibilities for good 
life on this globe. 

RuTcers UNIVERSITY 
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DISCUSSION 


A BRIEF ON AGGRESSIVE WAR 


GLENN NEGLEY 


XCERPTS from the Opening Statement 
E and Closing Address of Robert H. Jack- 
son, chief of counsel for the United States of 
America, at the Palace of Justice, Nurem- 
berg, Germany, November 21, 1945, and 
July 26, 1946: 

We must never forget that the record on 
which we judge these defendants today is the 
record on which history will judge us tomorrow. 
To pass these defendants a poisoned chalice is 
to put it to our own lips as well. We do not un- 
derwrite either the ethics or the wisdom of any 
country, including my own, in the face of these 
problems. But we do say that it is now, as it 
was for sometime prior to 1939, illegal and 
criminal for Germany or any other nation to 
redress grievances or seek expansion by resort 
to aggressive war. 

This trial represents mankind’s desperate 
effort to apply the discipline of the law to 
statesmen who have used their powers of state 
to attack the foundations of the world’s peace 
and to commit aggressions against the rights of 
their neighbors. Unless we are prepared to 
abandon every principle of growth for Inter- 
national Law, we cannot deny that our own day 
has the right to institute customs and to con- 
clude agreements that will themselves become 
sources of a newer and strengthened Inter- 
national Law. You judge, therefore, under an 
organic act which represents the wisdom, the 
sense of justice, and the will of nineteen govern- 
ments, representing an overwhelming majority 
of all civilized people. 

The very minimum legal consequence of the 
treaties making aggressive wars illegal is to 
strip those who incite or wage them of every de- 
fense the law ever gave, and to leave war-makers 
subject to judgment by the usually accepted 
principles of the law of crimes. But some of the 
defendants argue that the wars were not ag- 
gressive and were only intended to protect Ger- 
many against some eventual danger from the 
“menace of Communism,” which was some- 
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thing of an obsession with many Nazis. Any 
resort to war—to any kind of war—is a resort 
to means that are inherently criminal. Crimes 
always are committed only by persons. The 
principle of individual responsibility for piracy 
and brigandage, which have long been recog- 
nized as crimes punishable under International 
Law, is old and well established. That is what 
illegal warfare is. 

The dominant fact which stands out from 
all the thousands of pages of the record of this 
trial is that the central crime of the whole 
group of Nazi crimes—the attack on the peace 
of the world—was clearly and deliberately 
planned. And let me make clear that while this 
law is first applied against German aggressors, 
the law includes, and if it is to serve a useful 
purpose it must condemn, aggression by any 
other nations, including those which sit here 
now in judgment. 


Excerpts from The Struggle for the World, 
by James Burnham (New York: John Day 
Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. vi+248): 


Responsible world power must be based 
finally upon military strength. “Power politics” 
is the only kind of politics there is. The idea of 
some sort of “politics” that would not be 
“power politics” is empty, self-contradictory. 
Equally mistaken is the idea that “‘peace”’ can 
be the controlling objective of political policy. 
Peace can be the supreme objective of an 
individual person’s moral life. It cannot be the 
dominant goal of an organized social group, 
such as a nation, because that would be the 
equivalent of a decision by the group to dis- 
solve, to commit suicide. 

As for “international bodies” or ‘“‘inter- 
national commissions,” such as those that are, 
as I write, being proposed through the United 
Nations, they cannot possibly answer; they 
will come to nothing, no matter what nominal 
agreements are made. Any hope, therefore, 
that some kind of United Nations sleight of 
hand is going to provide an easy short-cut 
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solution to the problem of atomic weapons will 
in due course—perhaps even before this book 
appears in print—end in disillusion. 

A World Empire has become possible, and 
the attempt will be made to establish a World 
Empire. A World Empire would, moreover, 
solve the problem of atomic weapons. By a 
World Empire I mean a state, not necessarily 
world-wide in literal extent but world-dominat- 
ing in political power, set up at least in part 
through coercion (quite probably including 
war, but certainly the threat of war), and in 
which one group of people (its nucleus being 
one of the existing nations) would hold more 
than its equal share of power. The attempt at 
World Empire will be made, and is, in fact, the 
objective of the Third World War, which, in its 
preliminary stages, has already begun. It should 
not require argument to state that the present 
candidates for leadership in the World Empire 
are only two: the Soviet Union and the United 
States. 

There is a Red Menace within the country, 
and only those who are liars or ignorant deny 


it. The reality is that the only alternative to the 
communist World Empire is an American 
Empire which will be, if not literally world- 
wide in formal boundaries, capable of exercising 
decisive world control. The policy of democratic 
world order promises rapid and maximum 
results. There would be in it no element of 
bluff, because it would be based on material 
power sufficient for its aims; and it is thereby 
peculiarly suited to forcing the communists 
at once on to the defensive. 

The strategic plan must be, it would seem, 
to strike an immediate, paralyzing blow with 
atomic weapons at the Caucasian oil fields, 
Moscow, and a dozen or more of the chief Soviet 
and Soviet-controlled cities and _ industrial 
concentrations. In 1946, it is doubtful that there 
exist the technical means for delivering a simul- 
taneous, mass blow into the depths of the 
Heartland. Let us assume, however, that this 
technical problem will have been solved, as it 
no doubt soon will be. In any case, even without 
its full solution, colossal material destruction 
could be brought about. 





The progress of Anglo-American juris- 
prudence has been marked by the burden of 
responsibility placed on the function of ad- 
judication. Flexibility of constitutional 
structure, whether deliberate or accidental, 
has historically permitted the progressive 
clarification of principles of law through the 
accumulation of judicial decision. This 
method, in which every case is potentially 
both a postulation and a precedent, imposes 
the weight of the future on legal judgment. 
Even though the circumstances of the case 
being judged may be intrinsically trivial or 
local, the judicial method imposes caution in 
lightly passing judgment which itself may 
become definitive of basic principles and 
procedures. 

If we agree, even provisionally or in part, 
with Bentham that the final imperative of 
law lies in the disposition to obedience on 
the part of those to whom the law is ad- 
dressed, then indeed the development and 
expression of that disposition by individuals 
ought to match in responsible exercise that 
of judicial determination. Thus, while the 


circumstances peculiar to this particular in- 
stance might well be dismissed as trivial or 
local, the case against James Burnham, on 
the basis of the foregoing evidence, demands 
consideration of a fundamental point of issue 
which is by no means trivial or loca!. Judg- 
ment ought, therefore, to reflect the con- 
sideration appropriate to the principle of 
law involved, not to the conditions of the 
particular action. 

The defendant, Burnham, is familiar as a 
former editor of the New International, once 
active in the effort to “build a new revolu- 
tionary communist party.” While it is com- 
monplace that politics hath no fury like that 
of an apostate reborn, public destruction of 
the abandoned self is nonetheless a painful 
spectacle, whatever purgation may be 
achieved by the individual. However, the 
plea here is not for a judgment of private 
morals or of psychological aberration. Like- 
wise, we can dismiss from consideration the 
nature and merit of the suspicions upon 
which Burnham bases his incitement to 
violation of the international law of the 
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United Nations. That he poses as more ex- 
pert in diagnosing the development, use, and 
potentiality of atomic power than the scien- 
tists who developed that power is irrelevant, 
although unquestionably foolish. It can be 
ignored that he belabors with every avail- 
able semantic trick all those who may dis- 
agree with his preachments, asserting the 
while that his conclusions are “logically” 
inescapable. Were it not for fear of arousing 
the prejudice of those who recently served in 
the armed forces, it might be noted in pass- 
ing that the defendant does not really think 
it was cowardice and shirking on the part of 
soldiers to want to get out of the army and 
back home but blindness on the part of 
Congress to yield to the sentimental de- 
mands of their “‘schizoid adolescence.” It is 
with the intention of excluding from con- 
sideration these irrelevancies and trivia that 
they are mentioned at the outset; it is re- 
peated that the psychological quirks and the 
rhetorical tricks of the defendant are not the 
subject of judgment in this case. It is quite 
permissible for this defendant to think— 
and to preach—whatever notions he may 
have regarding a preference that American 
business exploit the resources of the Middle 
East or that a crusade be undertaken to 
preserve “the eternal laws of the universe 
decreed by the Omnipotent God.” In view 
of the profound and critical nature of the 
principle at stake in this issue, it is the obli- 
gation of those upon whom rests the respon- 
sibility for judgment to strike from the rec- 
ord and to forgo consideration of all such 
irrelevant and immaterial testimony by 
means of which the defense attempts to 
obfuscate the nature of the illegality in 
question. 

If we may now return to the relevant 
facts of this case, it can be remarked that the 
rule of law applicable here seems clear, es- 
tablished by a precedent of such recent exe- 
cution as to constitute a leading decision on 
the principle of law involved. The evidence 
likewise seems plain and unassailable. The 
defendant advocates an act of premeditated, 
planned, aggressive warfare. While it is 
manifestly impossible to estimate the in- 
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fluence either on opinion or on acts of the 
state which might be exerted by the de- 
fendant, it seems justifiable to claim that 
publication by the defendant constitutes 
incitement and instigation within the mean- 
ing of the law as enunciated by Chief 
Counsel Jackson. To come quickly to the 
point, there is then no argument remain- 
ing in which the defense can take refuge 
except that of attacking the validity of the 
law itself. In the face of a current, intelli- 
gible statement of the principle of law in- 
volved and the presentation of evidence 
which is incontrovertible, it can be reason- 
ably asserted that all other arguments ad- 
duced by the defense in justification of 
violation of the law are secondary to the 
glaringly obvious fact that the crime as de- 
fined by law was committed. It should per- 
haps be noted for the record that one other 
remedy does in fact remain available for the 
defense; namely, the plea of incompetence 
at the time of the commission of the act; in 
the present instance, this would necessitate 
proof that the defendant was non compos 
mentis, at least temporarily. We are assum- 
ing that no such plea will be entered by the 
defense. 

This delimitation of the essential subject 
upon which judgment must here be had is 
necessary if the bare elements of judicial 
procedure are to be recognized and main- 
tained. The distinction between the relevant 
and the irrelevant in this case is indeed the 
distinction between procedure under law 
and anarchy. No proper procedure in a so- 
ciety under law will tolerate the assumption 
by any member of that society of the right 
to redress grievances in his private capacity. 
The position of the law on this point is not 
one of degree; abrogation of the law cannot 
be justified by reference to the quantity, 
intensity, extent, or magnitude of the griev- 
ance as evaluated by the member who feels 
himself aggrieved. The conditions of griev- 
ance may indeed be made the basis of a plea 
for mercy in judgment; they do not affect 
the determination of guilt in respect to the 
violation of the law and the essential il- 
legality of the act. The right of redress for 
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injuries is a right conferred by the law; re- 
taliation or attack outside the limits of due 
process of law can therefore lay no claim to 
right or privilege under the law. It is essen- 
tially the claim of lawlessness as against the 
law, the substitution of force, unregulated 
and undisciplined by any principle of order, 
for the rational and orderly procedures of 
society organized under a system of legal 
procedure. 

The present case of the defendant Burn- 
ham is therefore an attack upon the inter- 
national law which defines the instigation 
and waging of aggressive war as a crime. He 
makes claim to no grievance under the law, 
for he denies the law itself. He petitions here 
for no interpretation of the principle of that 
law, nor does he request any decision of fact 
on the basis of that law. He simply rejects 
the law. The argument which has been pre- 
sented by the defendant in justification of 
this cavalier and anarchistic refusal to rec- 
ognize the law itself constitutes one of the 
strangest and most irritating phenomena of 
adjudication in matters of international law. 
This defendant, and he represents here an 
opinion regrettably prevalent, assumes that 
he may choose to disobey the law because it 
is his opinion that this law cannot be en- 
forced. He says that it ‘will come to noth- 
ing.” This perfectionist platitude has served 
too long as an escape mechanism for those 
unable to withstand the realistic frictions 
and disappointments of orderly procedure 
under law; these are the tortured fanatics 
who, if unrestrained, will abandon the proc- 
esses of law for the more speedy and irra- 
tional resolution of conflicts by the use of 
club and atomic bomb. What criminal does 
not hope that the law will be ineffective in 
the crime he premeditates? It is the obliga- 
tion of those who prefer order under law 
rather than anarchy to establish penalties 
and agencies of enforcement which will dis- 
suade those with criminal intent from the 
commission of overt crimes. 

This argument has been presented with 
full realization that it will convey no mean- 
ing to the defendant. His remarks serve 


notice that he will give no heed to principles 
of law nor to orderly legal procedure. The 
defendant describes politics as power, as in- 
deed it is, and, indeed, as what is not? The 
primitive connotation to which the defend- 
ant limits his concept of power bespeaks an 
ignorance of what has been going on in 
politics during the past few thousand years 
of what we with some reason call “‘civiliza- 
tion.” For considerable time now, men 
have been trying—not wholly without suc- 
cess—to establish principles and procedures 
for the regulation, control, and exercise of 
power to the end of ordering society. This 
effort can best be comprised under the 
generic head of law, one activity of which is 
politics. It seems high time that the defend- 
ant and others understand the nature and 
relation of law and power; certainly it is 
little enough to ask that they evidence that 
minimum comprehension of the nature of 
social organization which would encourage 
an approach to political problems more 
sophisticated than the ecstatic, apelike 
swinging of every newly discovered club of 
power.’ 

The continuing effort to establish and en- 
force an international law defining aggres- 
sive warfare as criminal did not derive from 
startled fright at the discovery of a new and 
devastating kind of power. The disposition 
to the establishment of law is no such simple 
product of a single event or the recognition - 
of a single kind of power, even though that 
power be unbelievably terrifying. There are 
many kinds of power of varying degrees in 
the social complex, and law has always as 
its end the control of any exercise of any 
kind of power which, if unregulated, might 


* There is perhaps no social enterprise of pro- 
found and critical importance which evidences more 
petty bickering, personal jealousies, and intense 
rivalries than that of education. Anyone who can 
maintain reasonable equanimity throughout faculty 
meetings, sessions of academic committees, and 
the general administration of educational procedures 
ought not to quail at the prospect of orderly pro- 
cedures short of aggressive force in other areas of 
social relationships. 
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preclude the ends of order in society which 
that law aims to achieve and maintain.? 
The elementary end of law in the estab- 
lishment of order in social relations is peace, 
peace in the sense of an adjudication of all 
conflicts between members of that society, 
which, if not resolved by the orderly method 
of legal procedure, would endanger the 
order and organization of the society and of 
all members thereof. This is the avowed 
initial purpose of the law against aggressive 
war. The defendant has said that peace can- 
not be the “controlling objective” of politi- 
cal policy nor the “dominant goal” of a 
social group. I confess inability to under- 
stand the argument he presents on this 
point. It may be that the adjectives “‘con- 
trolling” and “dominant” represent some 
notion which to me remains obscure. If, on 
the other hand, he is using the word “‘peace” 
as indicative of a state of inertia and quies- 
cence, then he is obviously using it as a sub- 
terfuge to conceal the real intent of his argu- 
ment. Within the context of this argument, 
and of the issue with which it is concerned, 
peace is taken to mean a cessation of war, 
freedom from international hostilities, or, 
more generally, public order under law; 
these meanings are, I submit, the general 
and accepted definition of the term. Proper 
definition clarifies the argument of the de- 
fendant, for if what we mean by peace is the 
state of social organization in which con- 
flicts are resolved by orderly legal procedure, 
then the statement of the defendant is 
equivalent to the assertion that law is im- 
possible. Indeed, if law be defined as an 
effort to establish order in social relations, 
then the contention that peace or order 


2 An excellent statement of the development of 
international law in defining aggressive warfare as 
crime is given in Sheldon Glueck, The Nuremberg 
Trial and Aggressive War (New York, 1946). The 
primary focus of attention is upon the question of 
whether that trial involved the imposition of lia- 
bility ex post facto. In the light of the numerous 
convictions under that law during the past year, 
this argument is not available to the defendant 
Burnham. 
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under law is impossible means literally that 
social organization is impossible. 

At this stage of history, there is an ele- 
ment of the preposterous in the belabored 
effort of this argument to show that the con- 
trol of power to the end of order in social 
organization is the essential and profoundest 
meaning of law itself. Not only have we had 
adequate opportunity to explore the bank- 
rupt verbal mechanisms of such nonlegal 
“realists” as Sorel, but current facts still 
bear eloquent witness to the nature of that 
aggressive warfare which attempts to “gain 
and to hold power without legal title and 
without legal objective regardless of legal 
principles.”? The minimum requirement of 
ordered society under law is the recognition 
of the law, with the understanding that the 
primary end of law is the establishment of 
legal procedure, in the absence of which 
there can be no law, no order, and eventu- 
ally no organization. 

There is, therefore, no legal remedy avail- 
able to the defendant. He has refused to ac- 
cept not only the law in question but the 
principle and method of legal procedure 
which is itself the ground of order in social 
relations. The position of the defendant is 
historically unsound, despite his numerous 
references to history and to the learned 
works of Toynbee. If this were not true, 
there would at this time exist no law at any 
level of social organization, and the rule of 
human existence would be that of unregu- 
lated power conflict. Progress in the rela- 
tions of man in society has been marked by 
the gradual development of a disposition to 
subject power to the control of legal adjudi- 
cation. The progress has been tortuous and 
slow; grudgingly did men concede to law the 
power of punishment as more orderly than 
hazardous private retaliation; many irrita- 
tions accompanied the surrender of the pri- 
vate holster to protective agencies organized 


3 Ernst Fraenkel, The Dual State (New York, 
1941), p. 202. This is a detailed and documented 
history of the destruction of legal principles and legal 
procedure in Germany after 1933. 
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under law; and painfully laborious will be 
the effort of achieving order under law in 
the complexity of international social rela- 
tions. One fact remains clear: The achieve- 
ment of that order depends primarily upon 
the disposition to submit conflicts of power 
to adjudication under the established pro- 
cedures of law. This must, of course, include 
conflicts and grievances concerning the in- 
terpretation of principles of law and the 
establishment of forms of legal procedure. 

This concludes the argument in respect 
to the principle of law involved in this case. 
The intention has been to show that the 
action of this defendant, or any other who 
acts in like manner, is not only a violation of 
the international law declaring aggressive 
war to be a crime but a negation and a 
defiance of the law itself, as well as of the 
orderly legal procedures entailed by the law. 
There remains, then, but one factor to be 
remarked in connection with the particular 
circumstances of this defendant’s action. It 
is a factor which cannot appropriately be 
argued in this brief, but it involves an issue 
upon which judgment must be made, either 
in this case or in some other in which the 
issue will be more clearly presented. This de- 
fendant, or another, may very well question 
the status of the international law on aggres- 
sive warfare as defined by Chief Counsel 
Jackson and others. It may be argued that 
the law is not an “organic act,” that it does 
not in fact represent the “‘wisdom, the sense 
of justice, and the will of nineteen govern- 
ments.” It may be argued that events belie 


the assumption that this law represents the 
“overwhelming majority of all civilized 
people.” 

This would be, in effect, an argument at- 
tacking the constitutionality of the law, 
aiming to show that there is, in reality, no 
disposition to accept or obey any such law, 
either on the part of the said governments or 
of the peoples who participated in the con- 
struction of the constitution of which the 
law is a part. It is assumed that certain 
recent actions of governments and of indi- 
viduals would be produced in evidence as 
proof of this contention. It would be outside 
the recognized limitations of this brief to 
argue the evidential question of disposi- 
tions, either of governments or of peoples. 
On the basis of the argument here presented, 
it is not, however, inappropriate to call at- 
tention to the undeniable fact that if such a 
disposition to accept and abide by the inter- 
national law of submitting grievances to the 
arbitration of orderly legal procedure does 
not exist, then those who have been and are 
being tried under that law are guilty of no 
crime under the law, for in fact the law does 
not exist. Either those who instigate the use 
of, or actually do use, illegal power contrary 
to the principles of accepted legal procedure 
are guilty of criminal acts, or those who have 
been and are being convicted and sentenced 
under a nonexistent law represent a tre- 
mendous and lamentable miscarriage of 
legal justice. It is “the record on which his- 
tory will judge us tomorrow.” 


DvuKE UNIVERSITY 
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THE REVIVAL OF REALISM: STUDIES IN Con- 
TEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY. By James Feible- 
man. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. 333. $4.00. 


A better title for this work might have been 
“Apologetic for Medieval Realism,”’ for it mani- 
fests the rather disarming combination of dog- 
matism, ingenuity, and naiveté characteristic of 
a defense of faith. Three possible philosophies 
are admitted: idealism, realism, and nominal- 
ism, the last dividing into materialism and sub- 
jective idealism. The conflicting half-truths of 
the erroneous systems can be resolved only in 
the true system: 

Realism seems the only hope, since realism does 
contain something of the idealist position in admit- 
ting that there is a real and independent status for 
universals, and at the same time realism does have 
a place for both sorts of limited nominalism, since 
it can endorse universalia post res, the psychological 
derivation of universals as concepts in the mind 
from actual physical particulars [p. 27]. 


This faith is borne bravely and belligerently 
through studies of contemporary philosophy, 
history, science, and psychology. 

A brief note of the substantiation of faith in 
each instance should suffice, although this does 
violence to the painstaking argument. Peirce 
“emerged from a study of this medieval con- 
troversy with a decision in favor of the realists”’ 
(p. 33). Whitehead’s “philosophy is the first 
great realistic system of modern western phi- 
losophy to be systematically expressed... .. 
By embracing extreme subjectivism.... 
Whitehead has avoided metaphysical sub- 
jectivism. There can be no solipsism so long as 
the world is considered to be composed of sub- 
jects interconnected by means of feeling” (pp. 
46, 73). Dewey: “‘The inconsistencies of nomi- 
nalistic philosophers are perforce realistic. His 
insights, which do not check with his ostensive 
premises, are keen and unusually good and true. 
But they would be more consonant with Pla- 
tonic realism of the objective brand”’ (p. 93). 
Lovejoy : “One suspects that he came to realism 
to jeer and barely escaped remaining to pray” 
(p. 136). James’s “version of pragmatism was 
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based upon a misunderstanding” of Peirce 
(p. 149). Greek culture: ‘It is Greek realism and 
not nominalism which makes modern science 
possible. .... The confusion in politics, in 
ethics, in economics, and in the social sciences 
generally, are instances of the bafflement expe- 
rienced because of the failure to follow the hint 
of the Greek idea of independent universals” 
(pp. 157, 162). Toynbee ‘‘sets up primary cate- 
gories which immediately involve him in an 
ontological dualism, an epistemological subjec- 
tive idealism, and a theological transcendental- 
ism’’; yet he is “‘an eloquent and able advocate” 
of some of the implications of metaphysical 
realism (pp. 169, 219). The method of science, 
“unlike most contemporary procedures, is essen- 
tially realistic. The term, realistic, is intended 
here in its medieval sense... .. Thus the pro- 
cedure of science implies a realism even while 
the scientists themselves often swear allegiance 
to some form of nominalism.... under its 
present name of positivism... .. Men exist for 
science and not science for men” (pp. 307, 239- 
40, 250). Semantics: ‘All logic words are ab- 
stractions from value words. Thus value must 
have had the relations which logic abstracts in 
order to make such abstraction feasible... . . 
There is something truly wonderful and almost 
miraculous about those disciplines which, like 
physical science and mathematics, are highly 
abstractive and value-free..... The truth of 
Aristotelian logic is affirmed and not denied by 
symbolic logic” (pp. 265, 301-2, 298). Russell 
“finds himself, before he has done, driven back 
to an immutable if as yet unknown truth” 
(p. 287). Psychoanalysis “‘is not realistic but on 
the contrary nominalistic..... No nominalist 
can be consistent, and therefore false, forever, 
and thus when he fails to be consistent with the 
falsity of his metaphysical theory, he errs on the 
side of—truth”’ (pp. 308-9). 

‘All philosophers are in a sense monomaniacs 
who interpret the general problems of philoso- 
phy in terms of their own favorite conceptions” 
(p. 85). 

GLENN NEGLEY 
Duke University 
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FREEDOM AND ORDER: LESSONS FROM THE WAR. 
By Eduard Heimann. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1947. Pp. 344. $3.00. 


Only one standpoint seems fair from which 
to judge this book: greatness and declivity from 
greatness. The book is great in historic scope 
and in contemporary relevancy. It is great in its 
appreciation of man’s inner life—its complexity, 
its profundity, its pathos, its glory. It is great in 
the multidimensionality of grasp, grasp of both 
individual and collective reality. But it is small 
in that it overbids its greatness and commits 
what it charges against another position: it 
achieves a “standard” by which “‘nothing can be 
determined” (p. 293). 

Literarily, the book represents a far from 
perfect synthesis of analyses prepared for more 
than one occasion and projected on varying 
levels of insight. Intellectually, it is uneven, 
ranging from the deepest analytic sophistica- 
tion as touching Marxism, for instance, to a 
sort of pseudo-mystical, and certainly a super- 
ficial, reliance upon “Christianity” for its final 
standard. In this latter regard it strikes me as 
both childlike and prideful when compared with 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s doctrine (to which the au- 
thor favorably refers). (It would, for instance, 
be as interesting as one suspects it would be 
arduous to prove this obiter dictum: ‘‘The fact 
that nervous breakdowns and suicides are 
unknown among orthodox people and prac- 
tically a monopoly of liberals, both religious and 
atheist, should be duly appreciated... .” 
[p. 320].) One of the very best things about the 
book is the emphasis it places in the crisis of our 
time upon agriculture, both by way of judging 
Marxism and by way of challenging liberalism. 
This emphasis partly makes up for the error of 
prejudging American problems by discussing 
them with a European terminology, known by 
this author and shown by this author to be false 
but allowed by this author, nevertheless, to 
exert its prejudicial influence upon the analysis. 
Marxism ought not to be allowed to suborn 
every good cause. Its terminology serves only 
to shed a false light while generating heat over 
the wrong things. 

So much in general. More particularly, the 
thesis of the book is simple enough where intel- 
ligible and too “simple” where unintelligible. 
As to the intelligible, the thesis is that order and 
liberty imply each other, though order is physi- 
cally imperative and liberty only spiritually 
so—imply each other and tend to cancel each 
other. The two ever are, and must indeed ever 





be, in equivocal equilibrium. As unintelligible, 
the thesis is, contrariwise, that there is a proper 
equilibrium between the two, defined by ab- 
solute justice (as though “justice” were not the 
most equivocal of terms) and constituted by 
“religion” —yea, “‘Christianity”—as something 
declared by the author to be “supra-rational” 
(p. 263). By admission here, then, the author 
apparently does not know what he is talking 
about. Not merely by “omission” but also by 
commission; for I defy any reader who is not 
himself “supra-rational” to make “rational” 
sense of the contradiction ill-hidden in this 
vague declaration: “To balance freedom and 
give it direction, order must be spiritual. In 
other words, it must be religious. Taken in 
themselves, neither order nor freedom have a 
spiritual direction in them; both are originall; 
neutral needs of man—order physically, free- 
dom spiritually” (p. 259). But let the Anglo- 
Saxon mind show mercy to, for it must ever 
require mercy of, the “Teutonic” mind. 

The dithyrambic apart, the analysis here 
remains magnificent. The trouble would seem to 
be that what is “sub-rational”’ must be regarded 
by some temperaments as “supra-rational”’ in 
order to be borne by them. Men must be al- 
lowed the vices of their virtue who have the 
virtue of their vices. The truth seems to be—and 
to follow from the major and true thesis of the 
interdependence and so the relativity of “lib- 
erty” and “‘order’’—that the only dependable 
equilibrium between the two is a moving one 
made dependable by a consensus resting upon 
the strong machinery of political compromise. 
At any rate, this is the only reliance men have 
yet discovered for justice in their endless quest 
for “‘a more just justice” for a “more legal law.” 
We cannot get more than this dependable 
machinery; we dare not settle for less. If men 
must demand more than is possible, as this au- 
thor must, then let them make as certain as they 
can that they do not get less than is bearable. 
The best insurance available for such tempera- 
ments would seem to me that, in their demand 
for the “supra-rational” absolute, they distin- 
guish crucially the ‘“‘whatness” of the absolute 
standard from its “‘thatness.” The latter may be 
necessary in order to have a standard at all; the 
former is certainly pernicious in the application 
of any standard whatsoever. Agnostic ‘“‘what- 
ness” alone can give catharsis to absolute ‘‘that- 
ness.” 


Now where Niebuhr seems to me to have 
profound advantage over the average theologi- 
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cal mind in dealing with political matters is his 
radical modesty upon this very point. He is a 
veritable connoisseur of sin, but precisely be- 
cause he conceives “sin” as this very presump- 
tion of men’s forgetting that they are not God. 
And this is just the compensation required to 
prevent the religious commitment from the 
unforgivable sin of axiological presumption. 
Being the proper compensation, it is adequate 
compensation. Niebunr is, therefore, the apostle 
of democratic salvation to the ‘“‘saved.” It is a 
noble ministry, for the democratic need of the 
“saved”’ is greater, if possible, than that of the 
“sinners.” 

It is my deference to a great book, however, 
that I must go on to suggest a gospel to the 
“sinners.” If we make initially a too radical 
hiatus between “problems” that are ‘‘intel- 
lectual’’ and those that are ‘“‘practical,”’ then we 
can never get intellectual solutions for practical 
problems. This is substantially the self-created 
predicament of our author. Of course, if the rela- 
tion of liberty and order is by definition made to 
be purely ‘“‘intellectual,”’ then, as the author 
says, “it must be solved in terms of intellectual 
life, not in terms of the legislature or the police”’ 
(p. 258). What I would suggest in this premise to 
my noble colleague is this: that the intellectual 
solution of an “‘intellectual’”’ problem is the 
clearest possible statement of what the problem is. 
This the author has achieved, or all but 
achieved, in this great book; and upon this mag- 
nificent achievement he is to be congratulated 
and for it we, his fellow-citizens, are justly grate- 
ful. Why is he not satisfied with this remarkable 
achievement, he as an intellectual? Because he 
is more than an “‘intellectual’’; he is a fellow- 
citizen. As a fellow-citizen he must achieve his 
further satisfaction in the furtherance of our 
commonalty. That is the legislature. To pursue 
his “problem” into the supra-rational is to mis- 
take what his problem is when it is more than 
“intellectual.” He who sees what the problem of 
liberty-order is when it is “‘more’’ than intel- 
lectual will pursue it ‘‘sub-rationally” through 
such compromises as men can achieve when 
they do their best to meet each other halfway. 

Obscuration of the clearest categories cannot 
help; and what overclarification tempts intel- 
lectuals to is precisely the obscuration involved 
is an appeal to the “supra-rational.” Its only 
known cure is the modesty to accept “sub- 
rational” accommodation of man’s dialectical 
extremity. 

I have gone to such lengths to suggest dual 
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compensation to the author of a great book, 
both because the book is great and because the 
author is, in Niebuhr’s terms, both a child of 
light and a child of darkness. None of us has a 
theory complete without its compensations. 
Each intellectual is entitled to his own proper 
compensations. If the present author will follow 
Niebuhr when he is overtempted to be ‘“‘saved”’ 
and will follow me when he is overseduced to be 
a “sinner,” he will be well advised while he is 
learning to talk of American problems in a 
terminology indigenous to American life. I shall 
meantime confess to Niebuhr to save myself 
from this present presumption of self-recom- 
mendation. Let Niebuhr, in turn, confess to 
Thatness that he does not know what Whatness 
is. So we shall all, like good fellow-citizens, be 
thrown back for our civic salvation upon what 
the author not too honorifically calls the “‘legis- 
lature” without the aid of what he respectfully 
enough calls “‘the police” (p. 258). 


T. V. SmitH 
University of Chicago 


POWER AND EVENTS: AN Essay ON DYNAMICS 
IN Puttosopuy. By Andrew Paul Ushenko. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1946. Pp. xxi+ 301. $4.00. 


In the present work Professor Ushenko offers 
an analysis of a number of important philosoph- 
ical topics grouped under these four subjects: 
truth, power, events, and concepts. The section 
on power is the central one of the work. We first 
see the need for a doctrine on power in the 
opening discussion of truth; the nature and 
reality of power are considered in the second 
section; and, finally, the relevance of the concep- 
tion for current problems in the philosophy of 
science and in logic is shown in the last two 
sections. 

The philosophy of power is represented as 
occupying a central position among philoso- 
phies. On the one side lies the rationalism of 
“block universe” metaphysics and, on the 
other, philosophies which exalt feeling or will at 
the expense of mind. The latter, of course, are 
more impressed with the dynamic character of 
reality and are, in a sense, more able to take 
account of power as a genuine factor in ex- 
istence. Nevertheless, they have failed to under- 
stand power in all its intelligibility. Ushenko’s 
doctrine aspires to be a metaphysical one which 








will take account of what he regards as the 
genuine insights of both classical rationalism 
and empiricism. Power is claimed to be an ob- 
servable entity which philosophers have never 
adequately explored. As a rather high-level 
principle, power, conceived as the intelligibility 
of process, is at length given a fairly adequate 
statement through being applied to the various 
topics selected for treatment. On the other 
hand, the more specific principles which condi- 
tion the author’s philosophical decisions are 
often difficult to grasp. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the author presents his work simply 
as an essay and asserts that the philosophy of 
power is yet to be written. Thus considered, 
Power and Events is a worth-while contribution 
to the discussion of an important philosophical 
idea. 

The author has severely limited the scope of 
his work by concentrating his discussion on the 
work of a few modern writers. Russell and the 
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more technical side of Whitehead are given 
lengthy consideration, to the relative neglect of 
such authors as Bergson and Dewey, who have 
had much to say on the general problem. Mead 
is only very briefly considered, while Peirce, 
Woodbridge, and the recent work of Sheldon do 
not get noticed at all. In a section on “‘the idea 
of power in retrospect” the views of Aristotle 
and Locke are summarized all too briefly. One 
cannot help thinking that a much broader base 
both in classical and in recent philosophy would 
have contributed a great deal to the clarity and 
cogency of the argument. 

Problems of aesthetics are treated in sections 
on “truth in art” and “dynamics in art.’”’ The 
possible relevance of the philosophy of power to 
ethical questions is not considered in the present 
volume. 

WILLIAM O’MEara 


The College, University of Chicago 


SHORTER NOTICES 


L’(EuVRE DE L’INTELLIGENCE EN PHYSIQUE. By 
Jean Daujat. (“Bibliothéque de philosophie 
contemporaine.”) Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1946. Pp. 191. Fr. 150. 
The type of argument which pervades this 

book may be called the ‘‘argument from au- 

thoritative quotation.” Through elimination of 
quotations the book might be reduced to less 
than half its size (191 pp.). The authors most 
frequently quoted are Meyerson, G. Bachelard, 

Eddington, and Poincaré. 

The author attacks the “pragmatist” con- 
ception of physical science in favor of ‘“‘realism.”’ 
The chief value of science is said to be cognitive, 
not utilitarian. No indication, however, is given 
as to how such an issue concerning the ‘“‘chief 
value” of science could be settled. Presumably, 
the realist claim expresses metaphysical insight, 
not a mere preference! The author also rejects a 
sensationalist positivism and insists that in 
physics genuine knowledge is had of at least the 
“‘quantitative aspect’’ of reality. After all, the 
predictions of physical theories come to be veri- 
fied, and this could not happen unless the the- 
ories described ‘‘reality.” It occurs to the re- 
viewer that it is hard to see how this “‘realist”’ 
thesis could possibly be false, since it seems to 
assert no more than that theories are really true 
if they are verified. How could the “‘positivist”’ 
deny it? 





Although the author expresses his conviction 
that physical science discloses some aspect of 


reality—with the emphatic reservation, how- . 
ever, that there are inner regions of reality * 


which defy mathematical intelligibilisation and 


presumably call for philosophical methods of; 


knowing—he warns against Platonic realism. 
Platonism is guilty of reifying intelligible es- 
sences. The physicist is, indeed, concerned with 
ideal entities; but these, like simple pendulums 
or frictionless planes, are only abstractions, they 
do not constitute a realm apart from the per- 
ceived subject matter. The author also cautions 
against nominalism in philosphy of science: 
abstractions are objects of “intelligence,” not of 
the senses. As though any nominalist ever main- 
tained that concepts, like things, can be seen, 
smelled, or touched! 

ARTHUR Pap 


College of the City of New York 


THE DomaIN OF REatity. By William Gerber. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. 
x+81. 


A treatise on metaphysics should be definite 
in its positive construction or in the skepticism 
dictated by need for refutation. The book be- 
fore us, however, is often lame in its formula- 
tions, as in the following major conclusions: 
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“Some entities are real primarily on levels which 
approach the inscrutable... . ; some entities 
are real on levels extending more or less con- 
tinuously ‘up and down’ the ladder of familiar- 
ity.... 5 all realities are real on levels extend- 
ing toward the inscrutable” (pp. 71-72). How- 
ever, the author does attempt a ‘“‘world-embrac- 
ing classification”’ of realities with more decision 
and, consequently, more chance of hitting on the 
truth. Leaving aside the actual conclusions 
which the author draws (which require not ob- 
jection or praise but detailed refutation or sub- 
stantiation), I remark, instead, on three traits 
of presentation which make this book needlessly 
hard to read: one is the heaping-up of quota- 
tions at every point in the text, many of the 
passages quoted being themselves undistin- 
guished and vague; a second is the overfrequent 
use of tropes and metaphors, which only divert 
attention and leave the impression that the au- 
thor was somehow afraid of making his book 
sound serious; a third fault is that the numerous 
quotations have been dropped in without much 
thought of ordering their doctrines in any rele- 
vant scheme that would clarify their opposi- 
tions and agreements. 

But these defects must be balanced against 
the fact that the definition of reality given 
(p. 13) is perspicuous and flexible and that its 
author sets up a number of requirements 
(pp. 5-8) by which such a definition must be 
tested, and, finally, taken together, these two 
features provide tools for what could be a good 
metaphysical analysis indeed. 


GEORGE KIMBALL PLOCHMANN 


University of Chicago 


ELEMENTS DE PSYCHO-BIOLOGIE. By Raymond 
Ruyer. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1946. Pp. 292. 

Since the author’s principal topic is the study 
of consciousness, he feels obliged to show the in- 
timate relation of the individual (who is within 
the world of actuality) to essences and values 
(which transcend that world); for, maintains 
Ruyer, consciousness is the perception of this 
supra-mundane sphere. Furthermore, conscious- 
ness, in the manner of some recent philosophers, 
is a force operating in the development of all 
biological organisms, from the most primitive 
unicellular structures up through a hierarchy to 
man. Thus one discovers such combinations of 
terms as “organism” and “memory,” “individ- 
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uality” and “differentiation,” “psychological” 
and “spiritual” life. It is refreshing to find these 
subjects treated much as they were by the 
Greeks, with a comprehension of the need for 
relating biological and psychological knowledge 
very closely; and, though one may regret the 
frequent analogies appearing in the present 
book, one is bound to agree with the author that 
it does no good to separate vital and psychic, 
however difficult it may be to establish proper 
connections. 

GEORGE KIMBALL PLOCHMANN 


University of Chicago 


THE CHRISTIAN FUTURE OR THE MODERN MIND 
Ovutrun. By Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. 
Pp. xii+248. $2.50. 

The author, a versatile educator and labor- 
camp promoter, here draws on his experience 
and study to say, again and again, that Chris- 
tianity must be an act of living and faith, that 
the organized church has failed to save culture 
from the encroachments of modern war and in- 
dustry, and that we should unite spiritually to 
have peace. 

We must, he says (p. 6), find new words, new 
names of faith—names having infinite appeal to 
all mankind. We must proclaim vigorously that 
all progress is the fruit of Christianity, which 
teaches that death precedes birth, the soul being 
a power of transforming death into life by obey- 
ing a new name. As individual life is the resur- 
rection of the soul, so social life is given point 
and value by words which embody and com- 
municate an unshakable belief in that soul. 

This tract will appeal largely to men who al- 
ready share its convictions; its aim is exhorta- 
tion, not instruction; and, although its sincerity 
is unmistakable, so is its one-sidedness and a 
tone of egotism which pervades it. 


GEORGE KIMBALL PLOCHMANN 


University of Chicago 


THE PuBLIC AND Its PROBLEMS. By John 
Dewey. Chicago: Gateway Books, 1946. 
Pp. xii+224. $2.50. 

It is fitting that the book of John Dewey 
which he calls ‘‘more timely than any of my 
others” should once more be available. It is 
doubly valuable to have from Dewey himself, 
after some twenty years, a new introduction 








which seeks to show briefly why he regards this 
book as differentially “‘timely.’”’ The most ob- 
vious confirmation of his earlier analysis which 
he deduces is the breakdown, if not the breakup, 
of “isolationism.” Public opinion is operative 
within a nation and a public is on its way as be- 
tween nations when America, that refused alle- 
giance to its own child, ‘“The League of Na- 
tions,” gives allegiance now to the United Na- 
tions. Mr. Dewey is also impressed anew by in- 
tervening events, especially by the war, with the 
way consequences—so dire that they had to be 
“‘noted’’—come to constitute political problems 
if not to determine political action. The atomic 
age has brought the real problem to the fore and 
may precipitate its gradual solution—if it does 
not scare us into authoritative social institu- 
tions. ‘This work is the promotion of effective 
foresight of the consequences of social policies 
and institutional arrangements.” 

1, Ved; 
University of Chicago 


Gop IN Us: A LIBERAL CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION FOR THE GENERAL READER. By 
A. Campbell Garnett. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark & Co., 1945. Pp. x +162. $1.50. 


Here is a straightforward effort ‘‘to interpret 
the religious experience of mankind in harmony 
with our knowledge of science and history.” It 
is addressed to intelligent young people and is 
dedicated to “‘Corporal John M. Garnett.” It 
reflects not only the war years and needs but 
the perennial searching of men for ultimate 
guidance. It seeks to meet the need without be- 
ing sapped in the effort by the leech of dogma. 
The center of its affirmation is faith that “the 
one true God is revealed in every man as a will 
that demands of him that he seek the greatest 
good of all.” The center of its negation is to 
deny “that any man has any revelation of the 
will of God, other than that which he receives 
through this operation of the will of God within 
him and other men.” It would save the “‘that- 
ness” without being destroyed by the “‘what- 
ness” of religion. 

T. V.S. 


MORALITY AND THE NEw THEOLOGY. By H. D. 
Lewis. London: Victor Gollancz, 1947. 
Pp. 160. 7s. 6d. 


The author believes that “the dominant 
trend in Protestant theology today is altogether 
at variance with elementary ethical principles.” 
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He seeks to confirm this diagnosis; he deplores 
it; and he would do something about it. What 
he would do is to get theologians to be honest, 
to get ethicists to provide ethical objectivity 
and autonomy as a proper foundation for the- 
ology. ‘‘Nothing can be true in theology which 
is false in ethics.’’ He writes almost exclusivelv 
against a British background. Reinhold Niebuhr 
is the one American exception, but he is except- 
ed sufficiently to balance the account. The 
spirit of the investigation is religious. It is be- 
cause he sees how important religion is in life 
and what deep harm foolish, false, or cowardly 
religions play that the author addresses himself 
so assiduously and critically to the necessity of 
a moral foundation for the religious life. 

as Ve 3 


THE AFFIRMATION OF IMMORTALITY. By John 
Haynes Holmes. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1947. Pp. 75. $1.50. 

The selection of Dr. Holmes, of the Com- 
munity Church of New York, to give the lec- 
ture on the famous Ingersoll foundation at Har- 
vard (1946) could hardly have been better. The 
argument here is that personal immortality is a 
corollary of an initial conviction that this uni- 
verse is spiritual at its core. As such, arguments 
based on strange phenomena or special revela- 
tion are irrelevant. A belief in a God and ina 
moral order is the prior consideration, and the 
uniqueness of soul or spirit apart from body and 
the physical is the foundation to the affirmation 
of personal survival, although the nature of that 
realm may admittedly be beyond the province 
of our present vision. 

VERGILIUS FERM 

Wooster College 


A ScIENTIST’s APPROACH TO RELIGION. By Carl 
Wallace Miller. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1947. Pp..127. $2.00. 


One approaches books written by people out 
of their field of special training with a justifiable 
prejudice. Only occasionally is such a prejudice 
unjust. This book belongs to the occasional. Dr. 
Miller is professor of physics at Brown Univer- 
sity and writes on religion (he means Christian- 
ity) with unusual discrimination and maturity. 
No theologian could have done better. It is the 
kind of book that intellectuals might profitably 
read, those who have lost their way in their 
religious tradition. His analogies are drawn from 
the field of his specialty, and they are pointed 
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and illuminating. Nineteen very short chapters 
deal with such subjects as God, the Trinity, sin, 
communion, free will, prayer, eternal life, 
Christian education, and the church. God is 
conceived to be a Divine Providence writ large 
in man’s profound sense of obligation to seek the 
best—attributes of the Divine to come from 
universal experience rather than from theologi- 
cal speculations. Like William James, he holds 
it to be the best surmise that this universal ex- 
perience is objective-—at least a scientist is 
guided always by the best hypothesis. Prayer 
must be conceived in terms of the nature of the 
world and not against it, even though this nar- 
rower conception does not preclude the possi- 
bility of its effective functioning in the many 
mysterious possibilities of the world. The limita- 
tions of scientific method are affirmed. Like the 
two physical theories—the classical Newtonian 
and the recent quantum mechanics—both of 
which work well at the same time according to 
the angles from which certain data are viewed, 
so it is conceivable that both determinism and 
freedom are right according to the way man 
looks at himself. 

VERGILIUS FERM 


THE GREAT RELIGIONS OF THE MODERN 
Wor.p. Edited by Edward J. Jurji. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1946. 
Pp. 387. $3.75. 

It is becoming imperative that the Western 
mind become more familiar with oriental reli- 
gions and philosophies. This book is an admir- 
able contribution to this end. Ten religions here 
considered under the general rubric of ‘‘great”’ 
are Confucianism, Taoism, Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, Shintoism, Islam, Judaism, Eastern 
Orthodoxy, Roman Catholicism, and Protes- 
tantism. One wonders why Taoism is consid- 
ered “great.” Certainly, as a religion it is far 
from it. Its original philosophy is something 
else. And one may wonder why Shintoism is 
also considered “great.” The criterion of selec- 
tion is, accordingly, not too clear. I find the 
essays exceedingly well done, by competent 
scholars, with readable and comprehensive ac- 
counts of the history, the schools, and the con- 
ceptual schemes presented. Only one essay, in 
the judgment of this reviewer, is in somewhat 
bad taste. After a commendable description of 
the rise of Protestantism and its original doc- 
trines and practices, the writer, Dr. Mackay of 
Princeton Seminary, launches into an almost 
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emotional flag-waving for neo-orthodoxy as of 
the essence of prophetic Protestantism. At the 
very same time he urges ecumenicity. But how 
can you have ecumenicity if you already, like 
the Russians, lay down your own provincial 
terms—excluding (or, as he does, by ignoring), 
say, such Protestants as Unitarians because it is 
now the fashion in the present machinery of the 
ecclesiastics? 

VERGILIUS FERM 


THE IDEA OF PERFECTION IN THE WESTERN 
Wor.p. By Martin Foss. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. 102. 
$1.50. 


This work is a study of the idea of perfection, 
with particular attention to the Greek and what 
the author believes to be the biblical concep- 
tions. The author works toward a conclusion 
that is not too clear, in the affirmation that 
some sort of immediate knowledge or “faith” 
supposedly penetrates into a beyond-realm, 
where philosophic concepts, such as perfection, 
are transcended. He has not made this any too 
clear. The earlier part of the book is well done. 
The Greek conception, hailing from Aristotle 
and moving into the thought of modern ration- 
alists, such as Hegel, Spinoza, and the Absolut- 
ists, is meaningless—a form without content. 
Perfection is so exact that it belongs to a realm 
apart. However, ‘“‘the Biblical God” as the per- 
fect is more down to earth. Perfection here is 
excellence, a more-than, a comparison-with. 
The term “Lord” is the summation of known 
qualities of perfection, even though it may con- 
tain a perfection exceeding the known. In other 
words, the God of the Bible is not perfect in the 
Greek sense but is an ineffable perfection appre- 
hended only by this special kind of knowledge 
called “faith”? (whatever that is). 


VERGILIUS FERM 


La PARTICIPATION. By Jean Przyluski. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1940. 
Pp. xii+168. Fr. go. 


This book has its good points. In opposition 
to Lévy-Bruhl, Przyluski denies that a prelogi- 
cal and mystic mentality has been succeeded, in 
the course of evolution, by a logical and scien- 
tific mentality. If we think scientifically, so 
does primitive man; and, if his mentality is also 
characterized by participation, ours is, too. But 
the manner in which Przyluski develops his ar- 
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gument seems less unexceptionable. In the nine- 
teenth-century manner, he sets up stages of 
social evolution, associated, successively, with 
food collection, agricultural production, and 
pacific exchange; and to each of these stages 
and as its causal result—he attaches a charac- 
teristic mentality with a special form of partici- 
pation. The method of proof seems to be illus- 
trative, where proof is offered at all. Although 
there is some reference to recent studies, modern 
anthropology—and especially field anthropolo- 
gy—is largely ignored, the strongest influences 
on the author being, apparently, such sources 
as Frazer; the early studies of the Australian 
aborigines, as filtered through the mind of 
Durkheim; and the French armchair anthro- 
pologists in general. 

ARTHUR CHILD 
University of Chicago 


THEORY AND PRACTICE IN HISTORICAL STUDY: 
A REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON HIsToRI- 
OGRAPHY. (Bull. 54.) New York: Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, 1946. Pp. ix+177. 


This report presents the results of an attempt 
by a committee of historians, with the co-opera- 
tion of several philosophers, at a clarification of 
historical thought. Charles A. Beard sets forth 
the practical and theoretical grounds for a new 
study of the processes of historiography. John 
Herman Randall, Jr., and George Haines IV 
examine the assumptions which have controlled 
the practice of American historians. As an em- 
pirical contribution to the study of one most 
important concept, that of cause, Howard K. 
Beale amasses the multifarious causes assigned 
by historians to a single event, the American 
Civil War. Sidney Hook, finding it impossible 
to discover consistent usages by historians 
themselves, offers his own tentative clarification 
of a number of terms frequently employed by 
historians. The committee as a whole formu- 
lates a body of propositions which it regards as 
valid, fundamental for historiography, useful 
for the advancement of learning, and, at all 
events, worthy of the consideration of histori- 


ans. And the bulletin concludes with a bibli- 
ography by Ronald Thompson of almost 550 
items of historiography and philosophy of his- 
tory. The present note cannot offer any critica] 
appreciation of this rich report; but the philos- 
opher, no less than the historian, should find it 
most informative and suggestive throughout, 


ARTHUR CHILD 
University of Chicago 


L’EXISTENTIALISME. By Paul Foulquié. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1946. Pp. 
128. Fr. 45. 

The mission of this book (one in the series of 
little books, ‘What Do I Know?’’) is not to 
make converts but simply to explain: to show 
the student of philosophy that, though ignored 
by the philosophical journals, existentialism is 
a serious philosophical movement, rooted in the 
eternal problems of philosophy ; and to show the 
cultured public that, despite its pornographic 
vulgarizations in literature, especially by 
Sartre, existentialism can be formulated in seem- 
ly terms. The grand tradition, Foulquié points 
out, has given priority to one of the two meta- 
physical principles of being, to essence; and 
existentialism merely gives priority to the other, 
to existence. Foulquié locates existentialism 
historically with a sketch of the traditional es- 
sentialism in its theological, conceptualistic, and 
phenomenological forms. He then, in contrast, 
expounds existentialism—first, the principles of 
existentialism in general; next, atheistic existen- 
tialism; and, finally, Christian existentialism in 
its Protestant and its Catholic forms. Finally, 
to complete his dialectical triad, he presents the 
philosophy of Louis Lavelle as an essentialistic 
existentialism. But it would be well, he con- 
cludes, for the sudden vogue of existentialism to 
subside, in order that what is true in this mode 
of thought might be assimilated by the slow 
work of reflection. The book is a fine example of 
scholarly popularization. 

ARTHUR CHILD 

University of Chicago 
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